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The death of John G. Winant on 
November 3, 1947, brought to an end 
a long and distinguished career. As 
first Chairman of the Social Security 
Board, from August 23, 1935, to Sep- 
tember 30, 1936, his devotion to the 
ideals of the social security program 
and his earnest efforts to further its 
development were an inspiring ex- 
ample of public service. The same 
high concept of public duty dictated 
his resignation from the Board during 
the 1936 Presidential campaign, when 
the Social Security Act was under at- 
tack by the political party he repre- 
sented on the Social Security Board. 
He felt that only as a private citizen 
could he be free to take an active part 
in defending the act, which he char- 
acterized as “the most constructive 
piece of social legislation that has 
been enacted in the United States in 
our lifetime.” 

Throughout his years of public ac- 
tivity, Mr. Winant proved himself “a 
citizen of the great republic of hu- 
manity at large’”—a phrase of George 
Washington’s that he often quoted. 
He believed that economic security 
was essential to a just and lasting 
peace and, no less, that there could be 
no social security without interna- 
tional security and peace. 


-John G. Winant, 1889-1947 


After service overseas in the Army 
Air Corps during the First World War, 
when he rose from private to captain 
and was cited for gallantry under fire, 
Mr. Winant was three times elected 
Governor of New Hampshire. During 
his governorship he initiated a pro- 
gram of social legislation that in- 
cluded old-age assistance, minimum 
wages, and emergency relief measures. 
In April 1935 he became Assistant 
Director of the International Labor 
Office, resigning that post to become 
Chairman of the Social Security 
Board. After his resignation from the 
Board he again served first as Assist- 
ant Director and then Director of the 
International Labor Office. 

As Ambassador to Britain from 1941 
until his resignation in 1946 and also 
as American representative on the 
European Advisory Council, Mr. Wi- 
nant worked with unflagging and self- 
less devotion to further the ultimate 
victory of the Allied cause and to lay 
the foundations for a just and lasting 
peace. Both as official representative 
of his country and as a trusted friend 
of Britain and the British people, he 
made an inestimable contribution 
during the long war years in advanc- 
ing understanding and maintaining 
the firm bonds between the two de- 





mocracies. On the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations, 
to which he was appointed first United 
States representative, he continued to 
labor for international social justice 
as, after the First World War, he had 
worked to bring about a greater meas- 
ure of social security in this country. 

Perhaps the best expression of his 
lifelong creed is contained in what he 
wrote to President Roosevelt when he 
resigned as Chairman of the Social 
Security Board: 

“Having seen the tragedy of war, I 
have been consistently interested in 
the ways of peace. Having seen some 
of the cruelties of the depression, I 
have wanted to help with others in 
lessening the hardships, the suffering, 
and the humiliations forced upon 
American citizens because of our pre- 
vious failure as a nation to provide 
effective social machinery for meeting 
the problems of dependency and un- 
employment. The Social Security Act 
is America’s answer to this great hu- 
man need ... No work I have ever 
undertaken seemed more worth while 
to me than my brief service on the 
Social Security Board. May I thank 
you for the opportunity of this service 
and join you in defending it.” 





Social Security in Review 


The Month of October 

Industrial production and employ- 
ment continued to expand during Oc- 
tober. Steel production reached 97 
percent oi capacity, and the value of 
new construction continued to mount. 
Nonagricultural employment, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of the Census, again 
reached the August record of 50.6 mil- 
lion. Wholesale commodity prices also 
continued to increase. The index of 
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28 basic commodities went from 325 on 
September 20 to 345 on October 25, 
and the prices of some agricultural 
products—especially wheat—hit new 
highs during the month. Though steel 
production ran at near-capacity levels, 
a shortage of sheet steel was mainly 
responsible for a temporary drop in 
automobile production, which slid 
from 109,734 during the week of Sep- 
tember 20 to 89,180 during the week 
of October 18; in the week of October 


25, however, it went up to 105,587. 

Despite the extremely low level of 
unemployment — estimated at less 
than 1.7 million in October—the con- 
tinued rise in prices caused increasing 
concern. The President called a spe- 
cial session of Congress for November 
17 to consider the problems of high 
prices at home as well as of emergency 
aid abroad. 

fhe mounting levels of production 
and employment were reflected in a 
sharp downward trend in the weekly 
number of continued claims for un- 
employment insurance received in 
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Number of claimants for unemployment benefits, August 1945—October 25, 1947 
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State agencies. During the week 
ended October 18, compensable claims 
totaled only 646,874, the lowest num- 
ber since VJ-day. This decrease, as 
well as the subsequent increase to 
700,312 for the week of October 25, was 
partly administrative, however, and 
caused by the Columbus Day holiday 
that closed claims-taking offices in 
many States. In contrast to the 
movement of continued claims, initial 
claims did not vary significantly from 
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September 27......- 129, 304 71, 509 745, 021 
October 4.........- 134, 578 67, 949 707, 844 
October 11....-.--.- 136, 857 72, 724 688, 832 
October 18.........- 134, 201 72, 517 646, 874 
October 25......-.-. 132, 810 76, 625 700, 312 





week to week. The divergent trends 
in initial and continued claims during 
most of October reflected the tempo- 
rary nature of much of the new unem- 
ployment giving rise to claims during 
the month. For example, workers 
laid off as the result of shortages of 
materials in some industries filed ini- 
tial claims but were reemployed be- 
fore they found it necessary to file 
many continued claims. 


The decreases in compensable 


claims were pronounced in most of the 
industrial States. The rise in Michi- 
gan was due largely to the temporary 
lay-offs in the automobile industry. 
Preliminary claims data for November 
for a number of these States indicate 
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that the downward trend in the num- 
ber of insured unemployed workers 
was tapering off. The usual seasonal 
rise may be expected before the year’s 
end. 


Number of claims for unemployment insur- 
ance benefits in the weeks ended Septem- 
ber 27 and October 25, 1947, in selected 
States 
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State 

Sept.| Oct. | Sept.| Oct. | Sept. | Oct. 

27 25 27 25 27 25 
Nu Ziseces 30, 492/36, 185/24, 871/25, 426/169, 404/156, 523 
Calif. .... 19, 277/20, 372] 7, 239] 7, 058]100, 686] 99, 987 
Pa_......| 8,810] 7, 761) 4,884) 3,807) 56,823) 50, 165 
Mass... 5, 865] 6, 073/ 2,902) 2,755) 43, 362] 36, 573 
| aE 5, 827| 6, 174] 2,892] 2, 468] 48, 545) 41, 210 
Mich... ..|17, 235) 7, 497] 3,958} 7,000} 28, 422) 48, 023 
Whe Dictlans 7,060} 7,793] 3, 535] 4,214] 42, 207] 41, 299 
(aE: 2, 982] 3, 423) 4,495) 4, 488] 22, 570) 17, 630 
| eae 2, 701] 2,352) 1, 969) 1,764] 18,065] 15, 612 
Tenn.__.- | 1, 487} 1, 563] 1, 216 1, 534) 17, 451| 15, 716 





September in Review 


As employment and production con- 
tinued on a high level during Septem- 
ber, particularly in the construction 
and food-processing industries, the 
downward movement in claims and 
benefit activities of State unemploy- 
ment insurance systems also contin- 
ued. The decline in continued claims 
from the week ended September 6 
through the week ended October 4, 
1947, was more pronounced than in 
the corresponding period in 1946, in- 
dicating that the improvement in em- 


ployment has been more than seasonal 
in some industries. Initial claims 
dropped to a new monthly low for the 
year. The average weekly number of 
beneficiaries decreased for the third 
consecutive month, and the amount 
expended for benefits—$59.6 million— 
represented the smallest amount for 
any month of 1947. 


MorE THAN 1.9 million persons were 
receiving old-age and survivors insur- 
ance benefits at the end of September, 
at a monthly rate of $36.7 million. The 
49,500 monthly benefits awarded ex- 
ceeded the August total by 7.5 percent. 

During the quarter ended June 30 
an estimated 39.8 million workers were 
employed in covered industries; this 
figure was slightly more than 4 per- 
cent higher than in the corresponding 
quarter of 1946 and 5 percent above 
the wartime peak reached in the third 
quarter of 1943. Total taxable wages, 
estimated at $20.9 billion, were 17 per- 
cent above the $17.8 billion paid in 
the second quarter of 1.416, and aver- 
age taxable wages rose from an es- 
timated $469 to $528. During the same 
period the number of employers re- 
porting taxable wages rose from 2.5 
million to 2.7 million. 


GENERAL ASSISTANCE case loads went 
down slightly in September, as in the 
preceding 6 months, but in the other 
three programs the number of recip- 
ients continued to increase moder- 
ately. Increases in average monthly 
payments in all four programs brought 
total disbursements for the country as 
a whole to $125.9 million, or $932,000 
more than in August. 

During the fiscal year 1946-47 the 
total amount expended for assistance 
for all four programs combined was 
equivalent to a national average of 
$9.68 per inhabitant, the highest aver- 
age in the history of the public as- 
sistance programs. In terms of pur- 
chasing power, however, $9.68 repre- 
sented one-fifth less than the $7.87 
per inhabitant spent in 1940. 


Inter-American Conference on So- 
cial Security 


The Inter-American Conference on 
Social Security held its second ses- 
sion at Rio de Janeiro from No- 
vember 10 to 22, under the auspices 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Employment Security and the Future 
By Arthur J. Altmeyer* 


Shortly before making the address from which this article 
is drawn, the Commissioner for Social Security had spent 
several months in Geneva, on leave from the Social Security 
Administration, as Executive Secretary of the Preparatory 
Commission for the United Nations International Refugee 


Organization. 


Against the background of that experience, 


which gave him a heightened awareness of the meaning of 
social security in countries struggling to establish a democratic 
form of government amid the political and economic insecurity 
of postwar Europe, Mr. Altmeyer outlines recent developments 
in this country in achieving the objectives of a broad program 
of employment security as an integral part of social security. 


To ONE JUST BACK from overseas the 
contrast between the United States 
and Europe is striking, particularly 
when one is transported in a few hours 
from a continent of hungry, unhappy 
people living amid widespread devas- 
tation and demoralization to a country 
with an abundance of the good things 
of life. But despite the destruction 
all about one in Europe, it is inspiring 
to realize that all countries that are 
attempting to establish a democratic 
form of government are united in their 
desire to build or expand their social 
security programs. They are all con- 
vinced that a unified, comprehensive 
social security program is essential to 
the democratic way of life. To give 
economic and social security to people 
when they are unemployed or ill or 
old, when the wage earner of the 
family dies, or when other accident or 
catastrophe strikes a family, is one of 
the major cornerstones of the United 
Nations and the new life that is being 
rebuilt in Europe. 

My European experience made me 
aware, as no amount of study and 
training could, of the international 
aspects of social security. Though 
that program develops in different 
ways in the different countries, as it 
should if it is to make its maximum 
contribution to the security of the 
people, and though it takes different 
legislative forms in response to the 
constitutional structure and the mores 


*Commissioner for Social Security. This 
article is drawn from an address made at 
the Twelfth Annual Meeting of the Inter- 
state Conference of Employment Security 
Agencies, Hot Springs, Arkansas, Septem- 
ber 30, 1947. 


of the country, everywhere I found the 
social security program moving to- 
ward complete coverage of the popula- 
tion against the inevitable risks of 
living—unemployment, old age, and 
illness. 

In our own way we, too, are moving 
toward greater coordination of the 
social security programs. While our 
progress in covering the risk of illness 
is slow, two States already have a pro- 
gram of temporary disability insur- 
ance coordinated with their unem- 
ployment insurance program. 


Interrelations of the Social Security 
Programs ; 


Many of the States are actively 
interested in expanding their unem- 
ployment insurance programs to cover 
temporary disability and I say, “More 
power to you.” The closeness of the 
unemployment and temporary disabil- 
ity insurance programs was recognized 
by Congress when it permitted em- 
ployee contributions collected for un- 
employment insurance purposes to be 
used for temporary disability insur- 
ance and when it permitted the funds 
accumulated in the railroad account of 
the unemployment trust fund to be 
used for a similar purpose. 

But coordination of unemployment 
insurance and temporary disability 
insurance must include also coordina- 
tion with a permanent disability in- 
surance program. The eventual es- 
tablishment of permanent disability 
insurance as part of the old-age and 
survivors insurance program, which 
the Social Security Administration has 
consistently recommended, demands 
coordination of both temporary dis- 


ability and permanent disability in- 
surance. Both programs require the 
use of medical certification and re- 
habilitation programs, which are part 
of the basic responsibility of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency. 

Even before temporary disability 
programs were enacted, the employ- 
ment security program was strongly 
linked with other aspects of the so- 
cial security program. Both old-age 
and survivors insurance and unem- 
ployment insurance cover largely the 
same employments, and the move- 
ment toward greater uniformity of 
coverage should continue. Both pro- 
grams have close administrative rela- 
tionships in the exchange of infor- 
mation on newly subject employers, 
proper industrial classification of em- 
ployers, and preparation of bench- 
mark data for estimates of employ- 
ment and wages. A few States have 
successfully used old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance wage data for deter- 
mining unemployment insurance ben- 
efit rights, and in obtaining wage data 
from employers subject to the State 
unemployment insurance law many 
States have used a report form iden- 
tical with that used for old-age and 
survivors insurance. Such coordina- 
tion simplifies the reporting burden 
for employers, makes the program 
more easily understood by workers, 
and strengthens the entire social se- 
curity program, Federal and State. 

Employment security has close rela- 
tionships with public assistance also. 
Since both are ‘Federal-State pro- 
grams administered by the Social Se- 
curity Administration, they have been 
subject to a single set of personnel 
merit-system standards and in many 
ways to a single set of fiscal standards. 
Such devices simplify Federal-State 
relations and make for ease and econ- 
omy of administration. 

Moreover, all the social insurance 
programs have common concepts and 
administrative and financial interre- 
lationships that need continual review, 
revision, and coordination in the light 
of changing economic and social con- 
ditions. The costs of one program— 
old-age and survivors insurance, un- 
employment insurance, temporary or 
total disability insurance—must al- 
ways be weighed in relation to the costs 
of the other programs, for only by 
such coordination can the social se- 
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curity program make its maximum 
contribution to the individual and his 
family and, in turn, to the Nation’s 
economy. 


Employment Security and a Com- 
prehensive Social Security 
Program 


In discussing the actual and innate 
relationships between the employment 
security programs and other parts of 
the social security program, we can- 
not, of course, overlook the intimate 
ties between the employment service 
and unemployment insurance. They 
really are one program. The func- 
tions of each are so closely inter- 
locked that as far as the public, the 
employer, and the worker are con- 
cerned both programs serve the same 
ends—to help a worker find a suitable 
job when he is unemployed and, only 
when he is unable to find such a job, 
to pay him benefits that help him 
bridge the gap in income between jobs. 
Both programs are part of a single 
plan, with the separate functions of 
one complementing and strengthen- 
ing the functions of the other. The 
job-finding operation of the employ- 
ment service is a necesSary prerequi- 
site to the determination of eligibility 
for unemployment insurance. On the 
other hand, unemployment insurance 
strengthens the employment service 
by channeling workers through that 
service, thus providing a central place 
where employers can look for workers. 

The Social Security Administration 
has always emphasized the importance 
of the employment service, not only 
for the unemployment insurance pro- 
gram but for the Service itself, because 
a strong national employment service 
is necessary for the economic security 
of workers and the economic well- 
being of the country. At the very out- 
set the Social Security Board strength- 
ened the employment service by re- 
quiring that unemployment benefits 
be paid only through public employ- 
ment offices and by providing far 
stronger financial support for the em- 
ployment service than it had ever had 
before. When the Social Security Act 
was passed, only 25 States, with 184 
employment offices, had affiliated with 
the U. S. Employment Service. By 
1938, when States began to pay bene- 
fits under their unemployment insur- 


ance laws, all States had affiliated and 
a Nation-wide network of 1,606 em- 
ployment offices had been set up. The 
Service was strengthened not only be- 
cause it received additional funds 
under title III of the Social Security 
Act but because the initiation of un- 
employment insurance did not result 
in two separate employment services, 
one for covered workers and one for 
noncovered. 

Unemployment insurance brought 
to the employment service a type of 
applicant it had never had before— 
the skilled worker with recent work 
experience, who is the best part of 
the labor supply of the country. The 
placement record in States paying 
benefits was better than the record 
in States not paying benefits. The 
record speaks for itself. Neither the 
Social Security Board nor the States 
ever subordinated the employment 
service to the unemployment insur- 
ance function. 

When the U. S. Employment Service 
was transferred to the Federal Secur- 
ity Agency in 1939, the Bureau of Un- 
employment Compensation was re- 
named the Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity to reflect its new responsibili- 
ties. Despite the fears of some people 
that the U. S. Employment Service 
would be subordinated to the unem- 
ployment insurance program, the 
Service was expanded and strength- 
ened throughout the period 1939-41, 
when it was administered by the So- 
cial Security Board. Services for 
claimants and nonclaimants and the 
special services for youth, for the 
handicapped, and for veterans were 
strengthened. When the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service was transferred to 
the War Manpower Commission in 
1942 it was a far stronger, sounder, 
and better service than it had been 
when the Board received it in 1939. 

The reasons for combining the em- 
ployment service and unemployment 
insurance programs in one Federal 
department are just as valid today as 
they were in 1939, when President 
Roosevelt said in his reorganization 
message, “I find it necessary and de- 
sirable to group in a Federal Security 
Agency those agencies of the Govern- 
ment, the major purposes of which are 
to promote social and economic secur- 
ity, educational opportunity, and the 
health of the citizens of the Nation.” 


Need for Continued Improvement 


You and I may differ greatly on 
what is needed to strengthen the un- 
employment insurance program. Af- 
ter having been in Europe, however, 
and after hearing tales of what is 
going on in countries where people are 
not permitted to differ with one an- 
other—at least publicly—I appreciate 
differences of opinion as I did not 
before. I believe that discussions of 
what changes are needed to strengthen 
the program are healthy and sound; 
that individuals with administrative 
responsibility for a program must 
bring their best study and experience 
to bear on it if Congress and the State 
legislatures, which must make the 
changes, are to act in the best inter- 
ests of the public. 

While the unemployment insurance 
program has never operated during a 
serious depression, it has contributed 
greatly to the economic security of the 
Nation. During the defense program 
and the war years, it prevented the 
dispersion of the labor force and 
helped assure its availability, when 
and where it was needed, by compen- 
sating individuals who were unem- 
ployed because of shortages of mate- 
rials and curtailment of peacetime op- 
erations. Immediately after the Jap- 
anese surrender, when large-scale lay- 
offs occurred in war-production indus- 
tries, the program helped to compen- 
sate for the loss of earnings of war 
workers who had contributed to the 
war effort; when the country began 
reconverting to peacetime production, 
the availability of benefits eased the 
transition and helped in the orderly 
reconversion of the labor force. In 
the period ahead, this Nation-wide 
program should continue to make a 
major contribution to the stability of 
the economy and to the well-being of 
the American people. That objective 
is important not only to the Nation 
itself but also to the Nation’s role in 
international affairs. 

We all must agree, I think, that the 
Federal-State system today is stronger 
than it was originally. Benefits have 
been increased in amount and dura- 
tion. Five States provide additional 
allowances for beneficiaries with de- 
pendents. Though no State law con- 
tains provisions for both maximum 
weekly benefits of $25 and a benefit 
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duration of 26 weeks for all eligible 
workers, 11 State laws provide maxi- 
mum weekly benefits of $25 or more for 
claimants eligible for the maximum, 
and 7 States pay benefits up to a max- 
imum of 26 weeks. This is a far cry 
from 1937, when only 2 States paid a 
maximum of more than $15 ($16 in 
one and $18 in the other) and only 5 
paid benefits for as many as 20 weeks. 
The development has not been uni- 
form throughout the country, with 
the result that the benefits vary, 
State by State, for workers whose 
wage loss from unemployment may be 
identical. Nevertheless the competi- 
tion among the States, within the 
framework of a Nation-wide program, 
has served to stimulate laggard States 
to move forward to the goals recom- 
mended by the Social Security Ad- 
ministration and established by the 
more progressive States. 

In some respects, however, the pro- 
gram is weaker than it was originally. 
Today 24 States disqualify a worker by 
reducing or canceling his _ benefit 
rights; in 1937 only 7 States had such 
provisions. Today 17 States disqual- 
ify claimants for voluntarily leaving 
their jobs, unless the cause is attribut- 
able to the employer or the employ- 
ment; in 1937 only 4 laws contained 
such provisions. The trend toward 
writing such provisions into State laws 
has lessened, however, and it is to be 
hoped that future State legislative ses- 
sions will delete those provisions from 
their laws, so that disqualification pro- 
visions will be focused upon their 
legitimate purpose—to make certain 
that no one shall receive benefits so 
long as he is unwilling to work. 

The changes that have been made 
in the benefit, eligibility, and disquali- 
fication provisions of State systems 
since the early days have been accom- 
plished within a framework of Fed- 
eral legislation that gives States com- 
plete responsibility for those provisions 
(except for the Federal provision pro- 
tecting certain labor standards) and 
makes the Federal Government re- 
sponsible for recommending changes 
that will improve the program. The 
existing Federal-State system has pro- 
vided a pattern in which the interests 
of individual States have been welded 
into a coordinated Nation-wide pro- 
gram that has served the workers of 





the country well. As you know, I 
believe that the best way of providing 
protection to workers when they are 
unemployed is through a unified na- 
tional program that covers the major 
risks to which the worker is exposed 
during his lifetime. However, a Fed- 
eral program of old-age, survivor, and 
permanent disability insurance and a 
Federal-State grant-in-aid program 
covering unemployment insurance, 
temporary disability, and the costs of 
medical care together offer genuine 
opportunity and inducement for co- 
ordination of the insurance programs 
and for a division of responsibility and 
financing between the Federal and 
State Governments that should be 
fully utilized. 

Undoubtedly the present Federal- 
State system of unemployment insur- 
ance is a vital institution in our eco- 
nomic life, and it can be expected to 
provide more effective protection in 
the future against the hazards of un- 
employment. Needed changes must 
be made in the years ahead, however, 
if our Federal-State system is to con- 
tribute all that it can to the mainte- 
nance of a high level of employment 
in the Nation. The Federal Unem- 
ployment Tax Act must be amended 
to cover firms of one or more employ- 
ees, as well as other noncovered 
groups. Twenty-nine States have al- 
ready extended coverage to smaller 
firms than are included under the Fed- 
eral act, and 29 States have signified 
their willingness to extend coverage 
automatically if the Federal law is 
amended to include smaller firms than 
the State law now covers. 

Many of you will agree with me 
that the financing provisions of the 
Federal act need amendment. These 
provisions have prevented the States 
from providing sound methods of fi- 
nancing their systems. The “addi- 
tional credit’? provisions of the Fed- 
eral Unemployment Tax Act have con- 
fronted us with difficult technical 
questions that are hard to rationalize. 
The Federal tax of 3 percent has 
proved too high. In all but one State 
the original flat contribution rate of 
2.7 percent is gone, and in its place 
are more and more complicated ex- 
perience-rating formulas that penal- 
ize new employers. For the country 
as a whole, an average tax rate of 1.5 


percent is being collected, while the 
funds accumulated in the unemploy- 
ment trust fund totaled $7.2 billion 
on August 31, 1947, higher than they 
were on VJ-day. Estimates based on 
accumulated experience indicate that 
during a 10-year cycle the cost of 
the program for the country as a whole 
might average less than 1.5 percent 
if peak unemployment amounted to 
about 10 percent of the civilian labor 
force and somewhat under 2 percent 
if unemployment were as high as 20 
percent. Furthermore, a portion of 
this cost could be met each year by 
the interest earned by the accumu- 
lated reserve funds. 

I therefore believe that the Federal 
law might well be amended to provide 
for a downward revision in the Federal 
tax to 2 percent, which would permit 
employers to offset up to 1.8 percent 
for their contributions to the State 
system. Such a change need not affect 
the rate schedules of State laws, but 
the reduced Federal tax will more 
nearly reflect the actual experience of 
the past few years as well as condi- 
tions in the immediate future. 

In addition, the additional-credit 
provisions of the Federal act should 
be amended so that States may reduce 
employer contribution rates in any 
way they decide. This recommenda- 
tion does not mean that States could 
not, if they wish, continue to rate 
employers according to their individ- 
ual experience with the risk of un- 
employment; it merely means broad- 
ening the basis on which employers 
can get additional credit against the 
Federal tax by permitting a State, if it 
so desires, to tax all employers with- 
in its jurisdiction at reduced rates de- 
termined by the State to be sufficient 
to meet its liabilities. 

Another advantage of permitting 
States to grant uniform tax reductions 
to all covered employers is that it 
would eliminate the present discrim- 
ination against new firms, many of 
which are small and veteran-owned. 
Under present provisions a reduction 
in State tax rates may not be consid- 
ered until the employer has been sub- 
ject to a State unemployment insur- 
ance law for at least 3 years. Asa 
result, new employers now pay con- 
tributions for a period of years at what 
amounts to the maximum rate in all 
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but 12 States, while the older, estab- 
lished firms with which they must 
compete pay at greatly reduced rates. 
If States were free to reduce the rates 
of all employers uniformly, the new 
employers would benefit immediately. 
Enactment of this proposal would also 
remove a major obstacle to extension 
of coverage to groups now excluded. 
There has been natural reluctance to 
extend coverage to new groups of em- 
ployers if such extension meant that 
they would have to be taxed for sev- 
eral years at a rate considerably 
higher than that for the vast majority 
of employers. 

If provision is not made for uniform 
tax reductions, however, immediate 
action should be taken to amend the 
additional-credit provisions of the 
Federal act to make possible the grant- 
ing of lower tax rates to new em- 
ployers. Under such an amendment, 
newly subject employers could be 
taxed at the average employer tax rate 
in the State until they had accumu- 
lated enough experience to be rated on 
an individual basis. 

Changes such as these would go a 
long way toward improving the financ- 
ing of benefits. Any change in unem- 
ployment insurance financing, on the 
other hand, should take account of 
pressing needs for temporary disabil- 
ity insurance and the revenues needed 
for such an insurance program. Con- 
sideration should be given to permit- 
ting the States to use their unemploy- 
ment insurance contributions—from 
employers as well as employees—and 
their reserves if their temporary dis- 
ability systems are coordinated with 
unemployment insurance. In any 
case, grants under title III of the 
Social Security Act should be made 
available to any State employment 
security agency administering a pro- 
gram of temporary disability coordi- 
nated with unemployment insurance. 


Administrative Costs of the Pro- 
gram 


We in the Federal service have felt 
that the present method of financing 
administrative costs does not offer 
sufficient inducement for State econ- 
omy of operation and that it has put 
the Federal Government in the anom- 
alous position of paying for all the 
State administrative expenses, even 
though many of its recommendations 


for more economical and efficient op- 
eration may not have been adopted. 
Some States, on the other hand, espe- 
cially some of the larger and more 
highly industrialized States, have been 
dissatisfied with the present method of 
financing because they felt it did not 
ensure sufficient funds for administer- 
ing the State systems and because the 
appropriation procedures necessitated 
by Federal budgetary requirements 
are too inflexible to permit proper 
planning of State agency operations. 
Other States have felt that the present 
method of financing administrative 
costs has ensured and will continue to 
ensure more nearly adequate adminis- 
trative funds than any other method 
proposed thus far. 

Despite these differences of opinion, 
the Bureau of Employment Security 
and the State agencies have continued 
to work together to improve the exist- 
ing procedures for financing adminis- 
trative expenses. The participation of 
State agencies in preparing estimates 
for title III grants should go far to 
introduce State responsibility for the 
congressional appropriation. I be- 
lieve, too, that the combined efforts 
of State agencies and the Bureau in 
attempting to obtain a contingency 
fund from Congress at the beginning 
of the fiscal year, to be used only if 
developing work loads make it neces- 
sary, represent a constructive ap- 
proach. State participation in devel- 
oping work programs and in the ad- 
ministrative reviews is also helpful in 
developing a sense of joint responsi- 
bility for administrative efficiency and 
economy. 

As you know, I have suggested that 
a possible alternative approach to the 
problem would be a system of Federal 
grants-in-aid to cover not only part 
of the cost of administration but also 
part of the cost of benefits. Such a 
proposal would also, of course, involve 
a proportionate reduction in the rate 
of the Federal tax. In my judgment 
such a grant-in-aid plan, so far as 
administrative expenses are con- 
cerned, would have the advantage of 
providing an incentive to the States 
for economical operation. It would 
also simplify employer reporting, do 
away with the possibilities of duplicate 
taxation, give the States far greater 
flexibility in financing their portion of 
the costs, and at the same time im- 


prove the stability of the system by 
introducing an element of reinsur- 
ance. 

While I have not seen any detailed 
proposal sponsored by any group of 
State agencies or the Interstate Con- 
ference, I understand that in general 
you are discussing a proposal that pro- 
vides for a 100-percent offset against 
the Federal tax as a substitute for the 
90-percent offset. The Federal Gov- 
ernment would collect no revenue 
from the tax imposed, and the States 
would meet both benefit and admin- 
istrative expenses from their trust 
funds. 

Although it is difficult to appraise a 
plan of this kind without seeing it in 
concrete form, certain characteristics 
seem clear. It removes the Federal 
Government from any connection with 
grants to States for administrative ex- 
penses and gives the States full re- 
sponsibility for determining what 
funds are necessary for the proper 
and efficient administration of the 
State laws. From the States’ point 
of view, it gives them complete re- 
sponsibility for administrative ex- 
penditures. To me this is one of the 
strengths of the plan. 

The question whether substitution 
of complete State for complete Fed- 
eral responsibility for the cost of State 
administration would provide larger 
administrative funds to some States 
does not concern me especially, as I 
know it does some State administra- 
tors. What concerns me more is 
whether this plan will provide ade- 
quate funds for sound administration 
in every State in the country. For I 
still believe, as do many of you, that 
whatever form our program takes in 
the future it must be a Nation-wide 
program if it is to meet effectively the 
needs of an economy like ours. 

There is no question that some 


1 At present, contributions under a State 
unemployment insurance law may be off- 
set against the Federal unemployment tax 
(3 percent) up to a maximum of 90 per- 
cent of the Federal tax (or 2.7 percent). 
The remaining 0.3 percent is collected 
by the Federal Government and used to 
finance State expenses in administering 
the program; the contributions collected 
by States can be used only for benefit pay- 
ments. The proposed offset of 100 per- 
cent would mean that States would col- 
lect the entire 3 percent and use the pro- 
ceeds to finance both benefit and admin- 
istrative costs. [Ed.] 
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States will not be able to finance their 
administration adequately from the 
equivalent of 0.3 percent of their cov- 
ered pay rolls. In the fiscal year 1947 
the administrative expense of the en- 
tire employment security program in 
13 jurisdictions was greater than the 
0.3-percent tax collected from employ- 
ers in the State—not because these 
States were more extravagant but be- 
cause States are not economically 
equal units. Some are large and thin- 
ly populated, with small taxable pay 
rolls; others, small but densely popu- 
lated, have huge taxable bases. The 
former group of States would have to 
dip into their reserves originally ac- 
cumulated for benefit purposes or else 
have the type of State administration 
that is characteristic of some other 
areas of State government, as you 
know better thanIdo. If the proposal 
meant dipping into State reserves 
that were originally intended for ben- 


efit purposes, complaint against gov- 
ernmental expenditures, whether jus- 
tified or not, would undoubtedly arise. 
Other considerations come to mind. 
If the plan contemplates substituting 
State legislative appropriations for 
congressional appropriations, it may 
introduce greater rigidities, certainly 
in some States, than the system we 
now have. The omission or inclusion 
of Federal standards must be weighed 
against the ability of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to apply the standards. Seri- 
ous questions may arise over the con- 
stitutionality of a plan that proposes 
a Federal tax without Federal revenue 
and that would do away with an equiv- 
alent relationship between the Fed- 
eral tax rate and State tax rates. 
Basically the plan substitutes what 
is in effect a State system of employ- 
ment security for the Federal-State 
system we now have. It is tanta- 
mount to outright repeal of the Fed- 


eral tax and might well be followed by 
such action if we were left with only 
the shadow of a Federal-State system. 
It is a denial of the national concern 
with the maintenance of a Nation- 
wide employment security program. 
No legal provisions can assure the 
maintenance of a reasonably adequate 
program throughout the country that 
do not also ensure adequate adminis- 
trative financing of that program in 
every State. Even an organization of 
State officials, which by its very nature 
and constitution recognizes the need 
for discussion and conference that 
goes beyond individual State lines, 
cannot be a satisfactory substitute for 
an effective partnership of the State 
and Federal Governments in provid- 
ing a Nation-wide system of employ- 
ment security. 

I hope that we can move in the di- 
rection of strengthening that partner- 
ship rather than toward dissolving it. 





Legislative Changes in Public Assistance, 1947 


By Jules H. Berman* 


CHANGES IN THE STATE public assistance 
laws or appropriations to support the 
programs were debated in the legisla- 
tures of all but one of the States dur- 
ing the 1947 legislative sessions. Ken- 
tucky is the only State in which the 
legislature did not meet in either regu- 
lar or special session. Most legisla- 
tures meet regularly in odd-numbered 
years, a few meet annually, and some 
legislatures, meeting in even-num- 
bered years, had a special session in 
1947. The results of the 1947 sessions 
hold considerable interest because of 
the increasing importance of public 
assistance in State expenditures. The 
increase in the cost of living has had a 
direct impact on the cost of providing 
assistance to needy people. This fac- 
tor, together with the increase in the 
case load’ since 1945, when most of 
the legislatures last met in regular 


*Bureau of Public Assistance, Legisla- 
tive Standards Unit. 

1The rise in case loads from January 
1945 to January 1947 under plans ap- 
proved by the Social Security Administra- 
tion was as follows: old-age assistance, 
from 2,059,148 to 2,212,945; aid to depend- 
ent children, from 641,892 to 905,785 


(children); aid to the blind, from 56,236 
to 60,186. 





session, has strained the resources of 
many States, even with the added 
Federal funds made available under 
the Social Security Act Amendments 
of 1946. Previously, each successive 
session of the State legislatures has 
resulted in marked liberalization of 
the assistance program. That this 
trend continued in 1947 despite diffi- 
culties of financing shows that mem- 
bers of the legislatures are increas- 
ingly aware of the needs of the assist- 
ance group. 

This survey of 1947 legislation is 
based on laws officially submitted to 
the Bureau of Public Assistance as part 
of the material on State plans. When 
this summary was prepared, not all 
legislatures had adjourned, and some 
other States had not yet sent their 
new laws to the Bureau of Public As- 
sistance. By October 1 the Bureau 
had received copies of approximately 
380 laws pertinent to the programs of 
old-age assistance, aid to dependent 
children, and aid to the blind. Al- 
though apparently the total number 
of laws enacted will be somewhat 
smaller than the number passed in 


*See, for example, “Legislative Changes 
in Public Assistance, 1945,” Social Se- 
curity Bulletin, April 1946. 


1945 (500), this year’s sessions in many 
ways showed a greater concentration 
of interest in the specific details of 
eligibility and administrative practice. 
A review of the 1947 legislation re- 
veals that liberalization of provisions 
continued to a considerable extent, 
but it also indicates the concern 
of legislatures over the increasing 
amount of State revenue going for 
public assistance. Many States ex- 
plored the possibility of recovering 
from any available resources of recipi- 
ents some of the assistance granted, 
and several enacted provisions for 
such recovery. Concern over the cost 
of the program was manifested in a 
few States by legislation intended to 
limit the scope of the program and to 
disqualify some groups that hitherto 
had been eligible for assistance. Some 
legislatures attempted to make certain 
that no ineligible person should receive 
assistance and to provide various pen- 
alties for those who receive aid fraud- 
ulently. The majority of the States, 
however, enacted no particularly lim- 
iting legislation, and even the States 
that passed some laws limiting certain 
aspects of the program also enacted 
other liberalizing provisions. 
Eligibility requirements were broad- 
ened in many States, and nearly all 
legislatures showed a realization that 
the rise in living costs necessitated an 
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increase in the amount of the assist- 
ance payment. Changes made in the 
legislative maximums on assistance 
payments are particularly significant. 
These changes were brought about, in 
part, by the 1946 amendments to the 
Social Security Act, which raised the 


eral Government would participate 
and provided for an increase in the 
proportion of the payment which the 
Federal Government would assume. 
Many States called special sessions in 
1946 to amend their laws. Others 
waited until their regular 1947 sessions 
to make the changes necessary to take 


full advantage of the Federal amend- 
ments. 

Only part of the liberalizing changes 
made in 1947 can be attributed to the 
1946 amendments to the Social Secur- 
ity Act, however. Many changes 
stemmed from a recognition that the 
State program had been too limited in 


maximum payment in which the Fed- 


Table 1.—1947 legislative changes in maximum payments 





2 Exception to present maximum 





Former maximum ? 








In case ot total blindness, additional 


sums may be granted for medical | 


and nursing care if all income and 
| assistance from relatives do not yield 
enough to provide reasonable sub 
sistence and medical and nursing 


| are compatible with decency and 


health. 
| Family maximum, $150. .-._---- 


As hitherto, not applicable to assist-— 
| ance based on need resulting from 
| illness or ae 


Expenses of extraordinary medical 
care may be added to maximum. 

Additional amounts may be allowed 
for nursing or other special types of 
eare provided under rules and regu- 
lations of the State department. 


$50 exclusive of hospital, medical, or surgical |.............-.-..-.----------.-------- 


State Program! | Present maximum incorporating 1947 changes 
California. ...... I ES en eee 
OAA... | $60 
Colorado. .......-. OAA | $45 os funds available in earmarked tax | 
func 
| AB_. Bo 2a ee 
Delaware.......-. |} OAA.... $40 a month or wane a year_. 
AB.. nena Ueeadadumandn He dt RD 
} 
| 
| | 
| | 
ADC... $50 for only child, or $45 for first child, $20 for | 
second, $15 each for third, fourth, and fifth, 
| and — for each additional child. 
Florida...........| OAA...- { seeretnees — ake ee 
aaa Pah ceninanbetnecadhsinrennnatetaawenenie 
BOM... cccccces | AB Te are 
| 
Indiana. ........- | OAA | | eee See ee ee 
AB ete 
ADC $35 for single child, or $30 for first child, $18 
| for second, and $15 for each additional | 
| child. 
| Ry | ADC... | FOP RII, ..nnnddinntnsiigensdabclntedad 
| 
Be ccccaseetes! ME Vcos $50 for first child, $25 for second, and $20 for 
| each additional child. 
Maryland. .... my eee | Maximum for Federal matching ¢_--...__._- 
| | 
Ly eae ES 5 ee eee 
Michigan.........| OAA.........-| $45 deb inni 
Minnesota.....  . Tee | Shy ak eee 
. . Serre | $50 for first child, $20 for second, and $15 for 
| each additional child. 
Nebraska.........| OAA 
| eare. 
| ADC | Maximum shall not excecd twice the amount | 


contributed by the Federal Government, 
except by authorization of the county 
| board. 


North Carolina...; OAA-. .| Maximum for Federal matching *-._- 
South Carolina...; OAA.. .| No a ROO A, NEE IIE TE 
AB_..........| No maximu 
TEES a ne child and $15 for each additional 
} | chile 
South Dakota....) ADC _........| $30 for first child and $12 for each additional 
|  echild, but $40 may be allowed for the first 
child in emergency situations in which need 
| | . warrants it. 
Tennessee ......../ OBA connects} OS Jui ecimnaaensamboapascen 
| ae a RS | Gees hy SM eh 
ADC | — child and $15 for each additional 
chic 
Seadkiicaincamean | OAA, AB, Maximum on budgetary need: $45 for one 
| 


person, $90 for two, $114 for three, and $15 

m3 each additional person; family maximum 
175.6 

Wesco casinnes 

living together. 

Washington...... Be | Payment to be determined on basis of 

budgetary need less income. 


Wisconsin. ___.... | AB .| Twice the maximum amount of Federal 
| reimbursement.’ 
. : | OAA....__.__.| Maximum for Federal matching ‘ 
Wyoming... -.....-. | OAA .| $60 for 1 person, $96 for recipient and eligible 


spouse living together. 


OAA..........| $45 for 1 person, $80 for husband and wife | 
' 


needs, such as institutional and 


| 

} 

} 

| 

-|- 

Exceptions can be made for specified 
,| nursing care. 





ADC—aid to dependent 


1 AB—aid to the blind, OAA—cld-age assistance, 
children. 

2 All figures are monthly, unless otherwise specified. 

+ Payment may not exceed Federal reimbursement maximum if latter is 
changed. 
* Has effect of $45 maximum under current Federal provisions. 


$40. 


| $30 a month or $360 a year. 
$40. 


No maximum. 


| $40. 


$40. 
$40. 


$40. 
$40. 


__| $20 for first child, $18 for second, and $12 


for each additional child. 


$18 for first child, $12 for each additional 


child; family maximum, $75. 
No maximum. 


| $40. 


| $40 for first child, $15 for second, and $12 


for each additional] child. 
$40. 


No maximum. 


$40. 

$240 a year. 

$300 a year. 

$15 for first child and $10 for each addi- 
tional child. 

Same except for emergency maximum of 
$40 for first child. 


$40. 

$40. 

$18 for first child and $12 for each addi- 
tional child. 

No maximum. 


$40 for 1 person, $60 for husband and wife 
living together. 


| $50 minimum payment. 


§ Increase limited to period ending Mar. 31, 1951. 


$40 on assistance payment, $780 annual 
limitation on aid and resources com- 
bined. 

$40. 

$50 for 1 person, $80 for recipient and 
eligible spouse living together 


Until that date, provisions 


have also been suspended that prohibit the granting of any other assistance to 


old-age assistance recipients. 


6 Figures to be adjusted semiannually on the basis of cost-of-living studies. 
? Has effect of $50 maximum under current Federal provisions. 
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scope and that the size of the pay- 
ments was not commensurate with the 
increases in the cost of living. Many 
amendments extended the State pro- 
gram even beyond the point of Federal 
financial participation. This is espe- 
cially true in aid to dependent chil- 
dren, in which the limitations on both 
the eligibility conditions and the Fed- 
eral matching maximums are par- 
ticularly severe. 


Maximums on Assistance Payments 


The progress of the last few years 
toward eliminating or raising the 
maximums on assistance payments 
continued. In 38 programs the legis- 
latures made changes in the maxi- 
mums or in other statutory limitations 
on assistance payments (table 1). 
Maximums were abolished in 5 pro- 
grams (2 old-age assistance, 2 aid to 
the blind, and 1 aid to dependent chil- 
dren) and raised in 26 programs. On 
the other hand, 4 States imposed max- 


imums in 6 programs that hitherto 
had had no statutory maximum. In 
addition, 1 State that previously speci- 
fied a minimum on the old-age as- 
sistance payment removed that pro- 
vision from the law. In increasing 
numbers the States have written into 
their old-age assistance and aid to the 
blind laws the provision that the State 
maximum shall be the amount speci- 
fied in the Social Security Act, to be in 
a position to take advantage of any 
changes in the Federal legislation. 
The Bureau of Public Assistance has 
encouraged the States to enact legis- 
lation that would be an entity in itself 
and that can be understood and in- 
terpreted without reference to other 
legislation. 

As of October 1, 1947, there were 90 
assistance programs (24 old-age as- 
sistance, 30 aid to the blind, and 36 aid 
to dependent children) that had no 
specified statutory maximums on as- 
sistance payments. In 23 additional 


Table 2.—1947 legislative changes in State residence requirements 


























| 
State Program | Present prov —So 1947 Former provision 
| 
Colorado... -.-- ae Cysnns cult Of WAR Doc cnannccendccadencs Same plus year’s residence before 
application. 
Florida. .......- (: 5 years out of last 9, 1 year continuously | Same with alternative provision 
preceding application. for child born within the State 
> within year before application. 
Indiana......... BDO. nc Child must be resident of State for 1 | Same without alternative concern- 
| year immediately preceding applica- ing mother’s residence preceding 
| tion, or mother must be resident of date of application. 
| State 1 year immediately preceding 
| child’s birth, or mother must have 
resided in State for at least 1 year 
immediately preceding date of ap- 
| plication. 
Maryland -.-..-_- OAA | 1 year preceding application !__.......-. Same plus 5 years out of last 9. 
Minnesota. ----- AB_. | 1 year preceding application. ----.---.---- Same plus 5 years out of last 9. 
Nebraska- ------ AB 1 year preceding application ?-. - .---.-- Same plus 5 years out of last 9. 
North Dakota..| ADC---.-- 1 year preceding application: or if child | Same without alternate provision 
born in the year preceding applica- concerning residence of mother 
tion, mother’s residence in State for preceding birth of child. 
the number of months preceding 
child’s birth that, added to child’s 
age in months, will total 12 months; 
or mother’s residence in State for 1 
yee, immediately preceding child’s 
irth.3 
eee OAA, AB, | No durational residence requirements_-_| 5 years out of 9 preceding applica- 
and ADC. tion, the last year continuously 
(aged and blind), and 1 year 
(children). 
Vermont___..... OAA____.__| 3 years out of 10 preceding application_| 5 years out of 10 preceding applica- 
tion. 
Washington....| OAA__...-- 5 years out of last 9, the last year con- | 5 years out of 10 preceding applica- 
tinuously. ion. 
Wyoming........ OAA and | 1 year preceding application. .-----.- Same plus 5 years out of last 9. 
AB. 

a | Has resided in State 1 year immediately | Same and a residence requirement 
| preceding application, or relative for the parents or the relatives 
with whom he lives has resided in with whom child lives in the case 
| the State 1 year immediately pre- of a child who has resided in the 
| ceding application, or if born within State substantially from birth 
| the year immediately preceding ap- or who was born in the State 
| plication, was born within the State within the year preceding appli- 
| or has resided in the State substan- cation. 
| tially from the time of birth. 

1 Unless the Social Security Act is amended to 2 Absence from State before Aug. 1, 1946, for reasons 
prohibit the States from imposing such a require- of health is not to be excluded from residence period 
ment; same stipulation applicable to aid to depend- needed for eligibility. 
ent children. 3 Mothers of unborn children eligible if mother has 
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resided in State 1 year preceding application. 


programs (9 old-age assistance, 6 aid 
to the blind, and 8 aid to dependent 
children) the maximums specified in 
the law were in excess of the Federal 
matching figure. 


Residence 


The question of residence continued 
to be of great interest to State legis- 
latures. In 1947, 11 States passed 17 
laws—approximately the same num- 
ber as were passed in 1945—relative 
to residence as an eligibility require- 
ment for public assistance. With 
minor exceptions, all the changes 
made for liberalization. 

Utah took out of its law the require- 
ment for a specified period of resi- 
dence in the State for all three pro- 
grams. In addition, Maryland (aged), 
Minnesota (blind), Nebraska (blind), 
and Wyoming (aged and blind) re- 
duced residence requirements from 5 
years out of the last 9 years, the 
last year continuous, to 1 year preced- 
ing application. Other liberalizing 
changes were made in several States, 
as shown in table 2. Maryland also 
amended its aid to dependent children 
law to provide for automatic deletion 
of residence requirements if the Social 
Security Act should be amended to 
prohibit such a requirement; a similar 
provision that had been in the aid 
to the blind law, on the other hand, 
was deleted. The only limiting 
changes were made in Washington, 
which increased its requirement for 
old-age assistance slightly (to 5 years 
out of the last 9 years, the last year 
continuous) and in Florida, which 
made a technical change that will 
exclude a few otherwise eligible blind 
children. The Maine Legislature gave 
the State agency authority to develop 
reciprocal agreements with other 
States concerning the question of resi- 
dence. A minor change in the resi- 
dence requirements for aid to depend- 
ent children in Montana will qualify a 
few children hitherto excluded. 

As of October 1, 1947, there were 
five States with no legislative resi- 
dence requirements for old-age as- 
sistance, eight with none for aid to 
dependent children, and six with none 
for aid to the blind. 


Property or Income Limitations 


The States enacted a considerable 
number of laws relating to the posses- 
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Table 3.—1947 legislative changes in property or income limitations sions, which had applied to all three 
+ fe } i. Per) programs, and made them applicable 
State Program | Present provision incorporating 1947 Former provision only to old-age assistance. The sig- 
? nificant details of this and other leg- 
California...... .. AB | $3,500 real and/or personal property, less | $3,000 real and/or personal property,  islation in the area of recoveries are 
| encumbrances. less encumbrances. shown in table 4 
ADC -| $600 cash or securities held by child, chil- | Cash or securities held by child, . 
dren, or parents in group or individu- children, or parents limited to In addition to the legislative changes 
} ally. $250 for 1 child or $500 as a total . 
for the parent and child in 1 Shown in this table, other important 
family. 
ADC | “eee _ rey less encumbrances, | Same without “less encumbran- o— were made. Maryland re- 
eld by child or his parents. ces.” aled the provisions in its old-age 
OAA.___.| $3,500 real property, less encumbrances, | $3,000 real property, less encum- pe Pp td 
| held by husband or husband and wife. brances, held y husband orhus- assistance law that gave the counties 
} band and wife. , eet 
Colorado........ OAA._...| Assistance available to individual who | Assistance limited to individual some authority to require the assign- 
Oe canes income to meet his with ast income of less than $45 ment of property as a condition of 
n Ss. a month. re 
Arizona... .....- OAA.....| $600 annual limitation on income not | No income limitation. receiving assistance. Connecticut re- 
counting assistance. . a . 
Michigan....... OAA | $6,000 real property, less encumbrances...| $3,500 real property, less encum- pealed its provisions requiring recov- 
brances. icts 
South Carolina.| OAA._.. No income limitation nash inaentaelate dal $240 annual income limitation. ery of double the amount of assistance, 
_ Seer OAA, AB, < cag pene pe $300, one for couple | For ~—y cadhvidusl $300, and for when fraud was present. Nebraska 
ant 600, of real and personal property, ex- couple $600, of personal property, P ss a7 a 
ADC. |  clusive of home occupied or furnishings | exclusive of clothing and house- made more specific provisions in its 
| thereof. hold furnishings. old-age assistance law to require 














! Annual income limitation of $360 was repealed in 1946. 


sion of property and income by recip- 
ients. Eleven laws in six States 
changed the amount of income or 
property an applicant for assistance 
may have and still be eligible. These 
laws, summarized in table 3, show that 
the movement was in the general di- 
rection of liberalization, probably in 
recognition of the increased dollar 
value of property as a result of the 
general movement upward in prices. 
Other States made certain changes 
that are not shown in the table. Cali- 
fornia broadened variously the real 
and personal property limitations in 
all three programs. Washington 
made extensive changes in its old-age 
assistance law, which will result in 
tightening the property limitations on 
eligibility. Amendments in North 
Carolina, Oregon, and Utah dealt with 
the transfer of recipient-owned prop- 
erty before application for assistance. 
North Carolina repealed its provision 
that an applicant for old-age assist- 
ance must not have made a property 
transfer for purposes of qualifying. 
Oregon now prohibits, for 3 years pre- 
ceding application, the transfer of 
property to defeat or avoid the lien 
provisions of the statute and stipulates 
that anyone who violates this provi- 
sion shall not receive assistance. 
Utah changed its laws with reference 
to the transfer of property of aged 
and of blind recipients and made the 
provisions applicable to aid to depend- 
ent children as well. The law pro- 
vides that any applicant who transfers 
property within 5 years with intent to 


make himself eligible is disqualified; 
under the amendment, the length of 
his period of disqualification in 
months is determined by dividing the 
value of the property by the amount of 
the monthly payment he would other- 
wise have qualified for. 


Liens and Recoveries 


One of the most controversial ques- 
tions in public assistance is whether 
efforts should be made to obtain reim- 
bursement from any available prop- 
erty of recipients for assistance paid 
them. The recovery of assistance paid 
in error or obtained fraudulently 
raises few questions of policy. The re- 
covery of assistance paid to eligible 
persons in accordance with the law, 
however, has been debated in many 
State legislatures. In an effort to ob- 
tain such reimbursement, some States 
have limited themselves to making the 
amount paid in assistance a claim on 
the estate of deceased recipients, while 
other States have acted to take various 
kinds of security devices (liens, mort- 
gages, claims, and so forth) on the 
property of living recipients. The 1947 
legislation touched on all aspects of 
this problem. Eighteen significant 
changes were enacted in 14 States, in 
contrast to 3 States in 1945. 

Indiana, Michigan, and Washington 
enacted lien provisions. Both Indi- 
ana and Washington had had such 
provisions but had repealed them. 
Utah greatly strengthened its mild 
provisions for recovery. Idaho made 
some changes in its recovery provi- 


claims against recipients’ estates to 
be presented to courts for processing. 
Formerly the State agency had some 
discretion in this matter. New York 
clarified some details of its law, affect- 
ing all three assistance programs, con- 
cerning the sale of property acquired 
by the recovery process. 

West Virginia amended its old-age 
assistance law to provide for the re- 
lease of liens that have been satis- 
fied. In Maine the provision for court 
procedure to determine the amount 
responsible relatives must pay the 
agency for the current support of re- 
cipients of old-age assistance was 
amended to include reimbursement to 
the State for assistance granted. 


Determination of Need and Amount 
of Payment 


In addition to other types of legis- 
lation relating to the determination of 
need (such as income and property 
limitations) , some of the 1947 amend- 
ments directly affected the State laws 
under which need and the amount of 
payment are determined. 

California, for example, decided that 
the money amounts established for 
food, clothing, transportation, house- 
hold expenses, and incidentals in de- 
termining the old-age assistance 
budget must be compatible with 
health and decency. Nebraska 
amended its laws (aged and blind) to 
provide that an amount for recreation 
must be included in each grant but 
stipulated that the amount must come 
within the $50 maximum on assistance 
payments. Utah’s amended law, un- 
der which all three programs oper- 
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ate, specifies that the State agency 
is to use the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics consumers’ price index to deter- 
mine changes in living costs; the law 
shows the concern of the legislature 
over the standards of assistance used 
by stating, however, that the stand- 
ards for any recipient should not be 
fixed at a level higher than that en- 
joyed by persons who are in the same 
occupation or enterprise and who sup- 
port themselves on their earnings. 
Formerly, under the old-age assist- 
ance law, a budget to meet standards 
of decency and health was used in de- 
termining need, with the minimum set 
at $40 a month for an individual. 
Colorado changed the basis for de- 


termining the amount of the old-age 
assistance payment by deleting the 
$45 maximum and specifying that 
the amount of payment shall be such 
as “to represent need” but shall be 
limited, however, by the revenue in the 
old-age assistance fund in the treas- 
ury. By this change the “jack-pot” 
payment, under which assistance re- 
cipients received annually equal 
shares of all the money left in the 
old-age assistance fund, will be re- 
duced to a purely nominal amount. 

A Kansas amendment affecting all 
three programs now requires that the 
combined income of husbands and 
wives who are living together shall be 
considered in determining the eligibil- 


ity of either or both for public assist- 
ance. The application statement must 
also contain information about the 
income and property of both husband 
and wife. Maryland amended its aid 
to dependent children law by adding 
the word “available” in those sections 
dealing with income or reSources; as 
a result, only “available” income and 
resources shall be considered in deter- 
mining eligibility and amount of pay- 
ment. 

Under a California amendment, to 
become effective upon the necessary 
changes in the Social Security Act, the 
earnings of applicants and recipients 
of aid to the blind will not. be deducted 
from any assistance payment. 


Table 4.—1947 legislative changes in State laws providing for liens and recoveries for assistance granted 








Former provision 











State Program Present provision incorporating 1947 changes 
} 
Connecticut...........; ADC..... Any sum received as a result of fraud or misrepresentation recover- | None. 
| able from a recipient or his responsible relatives. 
OAA | Liens on real estate for assistance granted before July 1, 1941 (when | Same without provision for foreclosure. 
| the general lien law was repealed) can be foreclosed under certain 
| conditions if repayment is not made. 
| OAA and AB | Assistance granted to any person who is not in need shall be alien on | Assistance granted is a lien on real property if 
| real property if the recipient, at the time of receiving assistance, recipient has, at the time of action for recovery, 
had sufficient resources to maintain himself in decency and health. sufficient income and resources to mainta 
| | himself in decency and health. 
ADC.... All assistance granted is recoverable by civil action if parent or | None. 
| parents of child are found to have sufficient means to support child 
at reasonable standards of health and decency and, in addition, 
| have other available funds. 
0 | OAA | All assistance granted shall be a claim against the estate of deceased | Same without the exclusion from the claim of 
| recipient, except that no claim shall be exercised on real property property valued at less than $100 with waiver 
|} used asa home by asurviving spouse, or on property valued at less on claim to property occupied as a home by a 
than $100. State agency given discretionary authority in pressing surviving spouse or a dependent. Former 
| Claim. recovery provisions applicable to old-age assist- 
| } ance, aid to the blind, and aid to dependent 
} children. 
Indiana...............) OAA | All assistance granted represents a claim against the estate of a de- | None since repeal in 1941 of a similar law. 
| ceased recipient, but claim is not to be exercised on real property 
| oceupied as a home by a surviving spouse. Law specifies further 
that assistance granted is a lien on the estate as well as a blanket 
lien on all real property. State agency has some discretionary 
| authority to compromise the claim. Recipient must sign a reim- 
| bursement agreement as a condition of assistance. 
Michigan. -.........-.- OAA All assistance granted represents a claim against the estate of a de- | None. 
| ceased recipient. Law permits State to file claim for reimburse- 
| ment on a discretionary basis against estate of deceased recipient 
| for assistance granted. Claims filed by county general assistance 
| agency have precedence over categorical assistance claims. : - : 
North Dakota.........| OAA-..........- Total amount of assistance granted allowed as a preferred claim | Same except that the limitation on exercising 
against the estate of a deceased recipient, but claim is not to be the claim was on real] estate ‘‘occupied by a 
enforced against real estate used for the support, maintenance, or surviving spouse or dependent.” 
} comfort of the surviving spouse or dependent, or personal property 
| necessary for the support, maintenance, or comfort of the surviv- 
| ing spouse or dependent, or personal effects up to $200 in value. 
I isteach db aibicicies acetic’ OAA, AB, and | The State shall have a lien on property of recipient equal to the | In old-age assistance, claim allowed on property 
ADC amount invested in such property by State in the payment of of deceased recipient when there is no dece- 
mortgage or for necessary improvements. Lien shall not be en- dent of the first or second degree and when 
forced until the death of the recipient or the death of both husband estate is valued in excess of $3,000; in aid to the 
| and wife when they hold the property jointly. In old-age assist- blind, all assistance granted is a claim against 
ance, all real property assessed in excess of $1,200 shall be pledged the estate of recipient. No such provision in 
as a guarantee for reimbursement for assistance. Pledge is equiv- aid to dependent children. 
| alent of a lien, with $1,200 exemption on such lien. Applicant is 
| required to enter into reimbursement agreement to evidence such 
| pledge. Wife of married man required to become a party to such 
| agreement. P 
Wh nusdanedias AB. Lien on real estate taken as a condition of assistance. Assistance | Same except that lien could be enforced if sur- 
granted is a preferred claim against the estate of deceased recipient viving spouse was more than 15 years younger 
except that lien cannot be enforced against real property used by than recipient. 
a surviving spouse if not remarried. , a“ é , 
Washington... ......- OAA Assistance obtained through fraud and deceit shall be recoverable as | None since repeal in 1941 of a comparable law. 
a debt due the State. All assistance granted after Apr. 1, 1947, 


represents a lien on the property and estate of a recipient; liens not 
to be enforced if estate is willed to a surviving spouse or while it is 
occupied or used by any person who is in need as defined by the 
old-age assistance law and who receives the property by inherit- 
ance, devise, or bequest, or for 3 years against real estate or house- 
hold goods occupied or used by any other person who inherits or 
receives them and who was living with the recipient for 1 year 
preceding his death. 
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Eligibility Requirements Other 
Than Need and Residence 


The States made notable progress 
in 1947 toward broadening their eligi- 
bility requirements at least to the min- 
imum specified for Federal financial 
participation under the Social Secur- 
ity Act. 

Maryland amended its old-age as- 
sistance law to provide for the auto- 
matic deletion of the citizenship re- 
quirement when the Social Security 
Act is amended in this respect. 


Table 5.—1947 legislative changes in eligibility requirements other than need and residence 


In the special eligibility require- 
ments for the blind, Arizona, Indiana, 
Minnesota, and Utah all made liberal- 
izing changes that will qualify some 
needy blind persons who were for- 
merly ineligible. Illinois, on the other 
hand, set up a minimum age require- 
ment of 18 years for receipt of aid 
to the blind. 

Considerable progress was also made 
in revising the special eligibility re- 
quirements for aid to dependent chil- 
dren. Two States deleted or liberal- 
ized the requirement that assistance 


can go only into a “suitable home.” 
Two States raised the maximum age 
for receiving aid to dependent chil- 
dren, while one liberalized its defini- 
tion of “continued absence from the 
home.” Two States moved to extend 
aid to dependent children beyond the 
scope of Federal matching; North Da- 
kota will extend assistance to children 
from 18 to 21 years of age in Special 
circumstances, and Wisconsin will 
grant aid to some children living in 
approved foster homes. Maine now 
requires that the specified relative in 
























































State Program Present provision incorporating 1947 changes | Former provision 
Citizenship 

Maryland...........-. | a oe Applicant must have United States citizenship (unless the Social | Same except for reference to the Social Security 

Security Act is amended to prohibit the States from imposing such Act. 
a requirement). 
Special etna requirements for aid to the blind 

a a alicia Serer No age requirement for receipt of temporary or additional aid for pur- | Minimum age, 16. 
poses of preventing blindness and restoring sight. 

a aa ca ag Seal LIES ATA A eA a eR ae Ee ar No minimum age requirement. 

crimes tee | eee _..| Minimum age, 18 years-_.............-.-- Ss alicianianlemebankkalnaiian Minimum age for males, 21; for females, 18. 

Minnesota. - ......... Ae: EE ee Only adults eligible. 

celica stccecicncieaden RRS Definition of blindness in economic terms. --___............--------- Blindness defined in specific terms. 

Special eligibility requirements for aid to dependent children 

INS, os iciatimibcs tinted Se Eligible child must be living in ‘‘a family home” !___-.__.......---- | Child must be in ‘‘a suitable home.” 

SMES: |  Rarepneeee “Suitable home” provision deleted___...............--.-- Child must be in “a suitable home.” 

RR RRS. P — with whom child lives must be fit to bring him up and must | None. 

good character. 

Minnesota. -.........- Bt i wavicdenaned child “cligible if parent has been continuously absent from home for | Child eligible if parent has been continuously 
1 month; warrant for the arrest of the parent abandoning the child absent from home for 3 months; reasonable 
must be issued either just before application or as soon after as effort must be made to find deserting parent, 
possible, but not later than 120 days from application. including the issuance of abandonment war- 

rant. 

Be Wn caccaccas °C => Assistance payment may include the needs of the incapacitated par- | The needs of the parent, other than the one 
ent and those of the other parent in the home. receiving the payment, can be included only if 

such parent is incapacitated. 

Bests Matats....20..2) ADO. .cccccccocce In certain circumstances, assistance may be granted to children be- | Maximum age, 18 years. No provision for aid 
tween 18 and 21 years. Assistance may also be granted to the to mothers of unborn children and to children 
mothers of unborn children, to children in a licensed foster home, in foster or boarding homes. 
and to children in boarding homes in other States. 

South Carolina EER Assistance available to children from age 16 to 18 if they are regularly | Maximum age, 16 years. 
attending school. 

Wisconsin............. RAE, Definition of specified relatives broadened so that assistance may | Assistance available only to children living with 
be granted to children living in licensed foster homes.? relatives specified in the Social Security Act. 

Institutional care of assistance recipients 

SE | a _..| No provision regarding licensing of nonprofit institutions in which | Inmates of nonprofit institutions eligible only if 
recipients may live institution is licensed. 

Indiana. -.-...--. OAA and AB____. Recipients who are voluntary inmates of county homes or institu- | None. 
tions, other than penal or correctional, for the care of persons who 
are aged, destitute, infirm, homeless, or chronically ill, may receive 
assistance if otherwise eligible, provided these homes or institu- 
tions meet the standards established by the State department. Re- 
cipients eligible for assistance payments are also eligible for volun- 
tary admission to any county institution for necessary temporary 
care. 

Maryland... ....... OAA and AB_____| If Federal matching funds become available, inmates of public in- | None. 
stitutions are to be eligible for assistance payments. 

Nebraska. - . - -- Ss china Assistance may be paid to persons in hospitals operated by counties | Assistance available only for temporary care in 
or municipalities without stipulation that their stay be “tem- public hospitals. 
porary. 

South Carolina OAA Assistance available to inmates of public institutions. No assistance to inmates of public institutions. 

Utah  *. es No provision regarding recipients in need of continued institutional | To be eligible, recipients must not be in need of 
care. continued institutional care. 

Washington OAA Payments may be made for personal and incidental expenses of per- | Payment may be made for personal and inciden- 
sons in county infirmaries and county hospitals. tal expenses of persons in county hospitals. 








1 1947 legislation also permits broadening of list of specified relatives if the 
definition of a dependent child in the Social Security Act should be changed. 


? State and locality will share cost of payments for which no Federal matching 
is available. 
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charge of the child have a “good char- 
acter.” 

In the area of institutional care for 
assistance recipients, Indiana and 
South Carolina amended their laws 
to make assistance, as specified, avail- 
able to inmates of public institutions. 
Nebraska amended its aid to the blind 
law to conform to a 1946 change that 
had made old-age assistance avail- 
able to the inmates of public hospitals. 
Nine States* now make payments to 
persons in some approved public in- 
stitutions. This assistance is financed 
without Federal aid. California re- 
pealed a provision in its old-age as- 
sistance law that had made it neces- 
sary for inmates of nonprofit private 
institutions to be living in licensed in- 
stitutions to qualify for assistance. 


Miscellaneous 


Several States enacted amendments 
that directly affect the process by 
which an applicant applies for assist- 
ance. Numerous changes were made 
in the California law, all designed to 
emphasize the applicant’s right to 
have his application investigated 
promptly and fairly. In old-age as- 
sistance the law now requires that, 
within 10 days after request, all appli- 
cants or recipients shall be given an 
itemized report setting forth the 
amount of money deducted for any 
reason, the amount of aid granted, 
and the total requirements allowed 
each individual. If the application is 
for the reinstatement of assistance 
after a period of employment, and if 
the investigation is not completed 
within 30 days, aid shall be restored 
immediately, but conditionally. The 
investigation is to continue until com- 
pleted, and if eligibility is established 
the aid shall commence as of the first 
day of the month in which the 30-day 
period ends. California also changed 
the provisions for aid to the blind to 
require that only one reputable citi- 
zen—rather than two, as before—need 
give evidence of satisfactory fulfill- 
ment of the residence requirement. 

Under a new section of its law, Cali- 
fornia stipulated that all persons ad- 
ministering aid to the blind shall con- 
duct themselves with courtesy, consid- 


Arizona, Illinois, Indiana, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Ohio, South Carolina, 


Washington, and Wisconsin. 


eration, and respect for the applicant. 
They are to try to secure for each per- 
son the maximum aid to which he is 
entitled, without attempting to elicit 
any unnecessary information and 
without comments on or criticism of 
any fact concerning applicants or re- 
cipients that is not directly related 
to the administration of assistance. 

California further amended the laws 
affecting all three assistance pro- 
grams by specifying the legislative in- 
tent that assistance shall be admin- 
istered promptly and humanely, with 
due regard to the preservation of fam- 
ily life, without discrimination on ac- 
count of race, religion, or political 
affiliation. Utah enacted a similar 
provision, specifying that public as- 
sistance is to be administered without 
discrimination on racial, religious, or 
political grounds. 

To make certain that former recip- 
ients of aid to the blind who ask re- 
instatement of their assistance pay- 
ment.within a year after its discon- 
tinuance shall have assistance rein- 
stated promptly, the California law 
was amended to require that if the 
recipient is eligible he shall be granted 
aid without having to file a new ap- 
plication. 

An amendment to the Maine old-age 
assistance law requires that the appli- 
cant must swear to the facts about in- 
come, assets, and liabilities set forth 
in the application. Indiana deleted 
the requirement enacted in 1945 that 
each recipient of old-age assistance 
must certify to his continuing need 
every 6 months. 

Several States amended their laws 
with respect to the provision of serv- 
ices to recipients. Delaware now spec- 
ifies that supplementary services to 
recipients of aid to the blind may in- 
clude cost of necessary travel and 
other expenses to receive treatment in 
hospitals and clinics. Maryland rede- 
fined “assistance” in its old-age as- 
sistance law to include payments nec- 
essary for services to recipients in ad- 
dition to money payments. 

Maryland also changed its assist- 
ance laws for all three programs to 
provide that, in the event funds are 
not available to meet need as estab- 
lished by the State standards, the 
agency shall make a uniform plan of 
adjustment in the amount of pay- 
ments. Massachusetts amended its 


laws to specify that recipients of old- 
age assistance and aid to dependent 
children shall have the right to choose 
between public assistance and State 
veterans’ benefits. 


Medical Care 


The legislatures of six States, as 
compared with nine States in 1945, 
dealt with the administration of medi- 
cal care for public assistance recipi- 
ents. The changes show a recognition 
of the importance of flexibility in 
meeting the medical needs of assist- 
ance recipients. Massachusetts, for 
example, changed its aid to the blind 
law to provide that the State agency 
may supply medical care to those who 
need it, though such care must be pro- 
vided within the $40 maximum on the 
assistance payments. ‘The Ohio old- 
age assistance law now explicitly per- 
mits payments to be made directly to 
vendors for medical care, dental care, 
and hospital care. Connecticut 
amended its old-age assistance and 
aid to the blind legislation to permit 
direct payments for medical care when 
corresponding changes are made in 
the Social Security Act. Indiana leg- 
islation, affecting all three programs, 
provided for the establishment of a 
plan for providing medical care for 
recipients, taking into account local 
needs and local facilities. Connecti- 
cut raised payments for hospital care 
for recipients of aid to dependent chil- 
dren from $4 to $5 a day. 

Washington amended its old-age 
assistance law to make the counties 
responsible for the provision of medi- 
cal care, and it also repealed the pro- 
visions making recipients of aid to the 
blind and aid to dependent children 
eligible for the same medical care as 
is provided for old-age assistance re- 
cipients. Nebraska now requires the 
counties to share in the cost of pro- 
viding medical care to recipients, hith- 
erto a State responsibility. 


Penalty Provisions 


Five States enacted new provisions 
and other States strengthened old pro- 
visions providing penalties for viola- 
tion of public assistance laws or regu- 
lations. Most of these provisions were 
directed at recipients who dispose of 
property either without the approval 
of the State agency or in an effort to 
defeat the recovery provisions of the 
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State laws. The penalties vary from 
making assistance received after the 
violation recoverable by the agency to 
the penalty for a miSdemeanor. 
Only three States enacted compa- 
rable laws in the 1945 legislative ses- 
sions. The emphasis placed on this 
aspect of the program seems a further 
indication of the concern of the State 
legislatures about the cost of the pro- 
gram and the need for keeping inelig- 
ible persons from receiving assistance. 


Responsible Relatives 


Legislation concerning the legal re- 
sponsibility of relatives to support re- 
cipients of assistance was largely di- 
rected toward emphasizing the neces- 
sity of such support. The 1945 legis- 
lation, in contrast, tended mainly to- 
ward releasing relatives, under certain 
conditions, from any statutory re-’ 
quirement to support recipients. 

Maine requires under its new law 
that an application for old-age assist- 
ance shall not be considered unless it 
is accompanied by a statement, sworn 
to individually by the spouse or each 
adult child who is living in the State, 
that he is unable to support the ap- 
plicant. Other changes made in the 
law apply this provision <qually to per- 
sons currently receiving assistance. 
The law gives the State agency some 
discretionary authority, however, to 
take account of the possibility that 
these specified relatives may not be 
willing to give such a statement. For 
aid to dependent children, an amend- 
ment requires the State agency to 
make careful inquiry into the re- 
sources of every member of the house- 
hold. The agency is to take all law- 
ful means to obtain support of rela- 
tives, and it is directed to encourage 
all members of the household to obtain 
employment. 

Nebraska amended its aid to the 
blind law to add husband and wife to 
the list of relatives responsible for 
support. Previously only the parent 
and child were held responsible for 
support. Washington amended its 
old-age assistance law to strengthen 
the provisions relating to the respon- 
sibility of husband and wife to sup- 
port each other. Maryland amended 
its old-age assistance law to make it 
clear that a liberalizing change made 
in 1945 was not intended to repeal the 
responsibility provisions. 


relatives’ 


Table 6.—1947 iene wcll in penalty provisions 




















¥ Present provision incorporating 1947 changes 
State ne eee a ence canes | Former provision 
Infraction of law or re eae Penalty 
| 
Connecticut... OAA and | Selling, transfer, or encum- | Fine or imprisonment zi None 
AB. brance of property valued 
at more than $100, without 
agency approval. | 
ADC_....| Receiving payment as result | Assistance recoverable; | Same penalty ex- 
of misrepresentation; mak- fine of $200 or imprison- cept for recovery 
ing intentionally false state- ment for not more than of assistance 
ments; impersonation; or 6 months or both. granted. 
other fraudulent acts. 

ee YY oe Receipt of a deed by a recipi- | Such transaction consid- | None. 
ent which he fails to record; ered fraudulent, and the 
failure to specify the con- State agency may re- 
sideration in a deed that is quest the attorney gen- 
recorded ; or failure to receive eral to file suit to rescind 
fair consideration for trans- such transactions. 

: fer of property. 

Indiana. ._... OAA...... Receipt of assistance after | Assistance recoverable as | Assistance recover- 
failure to report income, if a claim against estate or able, plus 100- 
it can be shown that assist- against living recipient, percent penalty. 
cam was received fraudu- plus 20-percent penalty. 
ently. 

Maryland....| OAA_.....| Purchase from or sale by a | Subject to penalty for mis- | None. 
recipient of property with demeanor. 
intention of evading the 
law. 

Nebraska._..| OAA-__....| Receipt by any individual of | Subject to penalty for | None. 
property of a recipient with- misdemeanor; county 
out adequate consideration, attorney may initiate 
to evade the law. action, to set aside such 

conveyance. 

Washington..| General | Receipt of assistance to which | Subject to penalty for | None. 

assist- knowingly not entitled. misdemeanor. 
ance. 








California specified that no payment 
of aid to the blind shall be withheld 
because a financial investigation of re- 
sponsible relatives has not been com- 
pleted. 


Organization 

The legislatures of 16 States enacted 
laws that affect significantly the or- 
ganization of their public assistance 
programs. The most comprehensive 
was the law enacted in Vermont, 
which abolished the State Old-Age 
Assistance Commission and the State 
Department of Public Welfare and set 
up a new Department of Social Wel- 
fare to administer the three special 
types of public assistance in addition 
to other services for adults and chil- 
dren. Various functions formerly car- 
ried by the State Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare are now to be carried by 
a Department of Institutions and Cor- 
rections, also established by the legis- 
lature. The Department of Social 
Welfare is to be headed by a board, 
appointed by the Governor, which is 
responsible for the appointment of 
the State commissioner. 

Kansas replaced its three-man ad- 
ministrative board, which directed the 
affairs of the State agency, with a 
two-man board. Two States changed 
the name of the State agencies. In 


Washington the State Department of 
Social Security became the State De- 
partment of Public Welfare, and the 
name of the committee that directs 
the affairs of the agency was changed 
from the State Social Security Com- 
mittee to the State Public Welfare 
Committee. New Jersey changed the 
name of the agency administering aid 
to dependent children from the State 
Board of Children’s Guardians to the 
State Board of Child Welfare. 

Colorado added to its provisions 
concerning the State Board of Public 
Welfare the requirement that at least 
two members shall be known to favor 
the Colorado plan of administration 
of old-age assistance but specified that 
no assistance recipients can serve on 
the board. The Nebraska Legislature 
provided for the appointment of a 
five-member advisory committee to 
the State Board of Control. This com- 
mittee is to be appointed by the Gov- 
ernor from among members of the 
county boards of supervisors or county 
boards of commissioners. An amend- 
ment to the Idaho law requires that 
the State commissioner, who is ap- 
pointed by the Governor, must be 
chosen on the basis of known ability 
in public administration and interest 
in public welfare. 

A change in the Indiana law deleted 
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the provision for three regional direc- 
tors of the State agency; this provision 
was enacted in 1945 but the directors 
were never appointed. Legislation 
enacted in Wisconsin increases the per 
diem allowances to members of the 
State Board of Public Welfare. 

Several legislatures enacted laws 
governing the rule-making power of 
all the agencies in the State. Califor- 
nia, for example, amended its law to 
require all State agencies to file their 
rules and regulations and their pro- 
cedures for adopting rules. In Ne- 
braska, all rules and regulations must 
be filed with the secretary of state and 
must be submitted to the attorney 
general for approval. New Mexico re- 
quires all State agencies to file copies 
of rules and regulations with the li- 
brarian of the State supreme court, 
who is instructed to keep them avail- 
able for public inspection. Michigan 
legislation regulates the rule-making 
power of all the State agencies and 
gives the legislature the right to ap- 
prove, alter, suspend, or abrogate any 
rule. Rules and regulations, in these 
States, have generally been limited by 
definition to substantive matters af- 
fecting the public Benerally. 

In Indiana the county board of wel- 
fare in the largest county of the State 
is to be appointed by the judge of a 
court other than the court formerly 
specified. Kansas legislation permits 
two or more counties to employ the 
same county director. North Carolina 
legislation affecting old-age assistance 
and aid to dependent children allows 
county board members to receive a 
per diem payment as well as the pay- 
ment of expenses authorized under 
previous legislation, if the county com- 
missioners approve the change. Ohio 
repealed the provision for the appoint- 
ment of local advisory boards in con- 
nection with the old-age assistance 


program. 
Legislation in Arkansas emphasized 


the responsibility of local officials to 
provide adequate office facilities. Ok- 
lahoma provided that the size of 
county welfare boards may be in- 
creased from three members to five or 
seven. In Utah, legislation that had 
permitted the State agency to com- 
bine counties into districts was 
amended to provide that the combina- 
tion can be made only if the counties 
approve. 

Indiana, Utah, and Wisconsin 
enacted legislation providing for co- 
operation with the Federal Govern- 
ment in all grant-in-aid programs. 


Fiscal 


The legislatures of seven States— 
California, Kansas, Maryland, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, Tennessee, and 
Utah—made changes in the propor- 
tions of public assistance expenditures 
to be met by local financing. Cali- 
fornia increased the maximum pay- 
ments for aid to dependent children 
in which the State will participate 
financially. California also specified 
that the counties are to receive all the 
Federal funds granted for aid to the 
blind, rather than half, as formerly. 
Kansas made adjustments in all three 
programs to take account of the 1946 
amendments to the Social Security 
Act and raised the State share of non- 
Federal costs from 30 to 40 percent for 
the period ending May 1, 1949. Mary- 
land made a similar adjustment in its 
old-age assistance program to reduce 
the county share of assistance pay- 
ments. In Montana, changes were 
made to bring about a slight reduction 
in the local share of assistance pay- 
ments under the three programs. 
Similarly Tennessee increased the 
State share of assistance payments in 
all three programs. 

Nebraska, on the other hand, where 
both old-age assistance and aid to the 
blind had been operated without local 


financial participation, provided for 
local sharing of payments made for 
medical, hospital, or surgical care in 
excess of the maximum in old-age as- 
sistance. For aid to dependent chil- 
dren, payments made in excess of the 
amount paid entirely out of State and 
Federal funds are to be financed in 
part with local funds. Utah deleted 
the provision from its law requiring 
the local communities to contribute 15 
percent toward the cost of assistance 
payments under all three programs. 

A significant law enacted in Oregon 
provided for a State equalization fund 
to assist counties that are unable to 
raise their share of the assistance pay- 
ment. All counties are required to 
impose a tax of 444 mills. When the 
yield from this tax is not sufficient to 
meet a county’s share—approximately 
20 percent of the amount up to the 
Federal matching maximum and 40 
percent of the amount above the max- 
imum—the State equalization fund 
can be drawn on to supplement the tax 
yield. 

Legislation enacted in Florida made 
it possible to transfer funds from an 
assistance account that has a surplus 
to one that is not likely to have enough 
money to assure full payment of need. 
A California amendment set up a pro- 
cedure to be followed if Federal 
grants-in-aid are delayed. 

Iowa changed the basis for financing 
its old-age assistance program from 
a special tax fund to the general fund 
of the State. Nevada increased the 
rate of the authorized local tax to be 
imposed to meet the local share of 
old-age assistance payments. Maine 
provided that payments to recipients 
of old-age assistance and aid to the 
blind are to be made semimonthly 
rather than monthly. 

Utah imposed a limitation on the 
amount to be spent for administrative 
cost, holding it to 6 percent of the 
appropriation. 
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The New Swiss Program of Old-Age and 


Survivors Insurance 


By Max Bloch* 


The Swiss people, in a referendum held July 6, 1947, ap- 
proved by a majority of 4 to 1 the establishment of a Nation- 
wide compulsory system of old-age and survivors insurance. 
The legislation ends a period of almost 30 years of planning 
and marks the beginning of a new era of social security in 
Switzerland. In this brief outline of the background and pro- 
visions of the new law the author has the benefit of information 
gained while visiting Switzerland early this year. 


PLANNING FOR an old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance program for Switz- 
erland started soon after the First 
World War, when the Confedera- 
tion’s Constitution was amended to 
permit the establishment of an insur- 
ance program. In 1925 the amend- 
ment was confirmed by a majority of 
2 to 1ina popular referendum. One 
of the main features of the amended 
Constitution is the clear statement 
that old-age and survivors insurance 
must be the first program enacted; 
introduction of disability insurance is 
to be a subsequent step. 

Preliminary work in drafting a law 
took 4 more years, and it was not un- 
til 1929 that the Federal Assembly 
received the draft bill. In 1931 the 
proposed law received large majori- 
ties in both legislative bodies, but it 
was rejected by popular vote in the 
same year—511,000 to 339,000. No 
new attempts to enact social insur- 
ance legislation were made before the 
Second World War. 

Probably the main reason for the 
popular rejection of the program was 
the feeling of the Swiss people that 
the financial burden was too great. 
Moreover, they were not accustomed 
to pay-as-you-go taxes, and wage de- 
ductions were an almost revolution- 
ary concept. The other arguments 
against a compulsory system were 
much the same as in other countries. 
The argument that real democratic 
freedom demands that the individual 
himself make all the necessary provi- 
sions for the last years of his life 
proved particularly strong. 

In 1942, an initiative bearing 180,- 
000 signatures petitioned for enact- 


*Office of Military Government for Ger- 
many (U. S.), Manpower Division, Social 
Insurance Branch. 


ment of the long-deferred insurance 
program, and four Cantons also sub- 
mitted petitions on the subject. The 
present law went before the Assembly 
in 1946, after a report and recom- 
mendations by a committee of ex- 
perts set up for the purpose. In De- 
cember 1946 the bill was passed by the 
National Council (the lower cham- 
ber) by a vote of 170 to 8 and by the 
Council of State (the upper chamber) 
by a vote of 34 to 1. The bill was 
then submitted to popular referen- 
dum; more than a million voters, rep- 
resenting 87 percent of the electorate, 
gave a 4-to-1 majority to the new 
legislation, which goes into effect 
January 1, 1948. 

The two factors that were probably 
most influential in changing public 
opinion between the two referendums 
were the wartime measures for the 
protection of soldiers’ families and 
the Federal decree on transitional 
noncontributory old-age and survi- 
vor benefits. 


Special Measures 
Protection of Soldiers’ Families 


All male Swiss citizens above the 
age of 20 must serve in the army, un- 
less they are absolutely incapacitated 
for such service. The Swiss Army 
was fully mobilized during the war, 
and places were found in it even for 
severely disabled persons. When the 
fighting near the Swiss border was 
sufficiently inactive, a system of rota- 
tion permitted men to serve in the 
field for a certain number of weeks 
or months in a year and to return to 
their civilian activities for other pe- 
riods. Even with this system, how- 
ever, the periods of service for each 
man were so prolonged that the eco- 


nomic security of their families was 
gravely endangered. A remedy was 
necessary and was found in the form 
of compulsory mutual aid. 

Two laws were enacted and later 
combined into one voluminous code— 
the law on the refund of lost wages 
and income. This law provided for 
the establishment of compensation 
funds, financed half by the Federal 
Government and the Cantons and 
half by a general tax of 4 percent on 
all wages and on income from inde- 
pendent work. No upper limit was 
put on the amounts to be taxed. The 
tax on wages was divided equally be- 
tween employees and employers. In 
consequence, the employer had to pay 
2 percent of his workers’ wages and, 
in addition, 4 percent of his own 
income. 

Each employer served as an agent 
for the system. If one of his men 
had to leave his job to join the army 
in the field, the employer paid a fixed 
amount to the family out of the tax 
collected in his own enterprise. The 
employers’ actions were supervised by 
local and Cantonal agencies, whose 
main functions were to administer 
the system for self-employed persons 
and to equalize or pool the funds col- 
lected by employers in a given region. 
To achieve Nation-wide equalization 
and uniform administration, a Fed- 
eral Equalization Fund was also 
established. The system proved 
both popular and successful. The 
Swiss economy, which moved forward 
on a high level as soon as hostilities 
were ended, easily absorbed the tax, 
and it was therefore continued after 
the war, though the amounts paid out 
dropped to almost nothing. As a re- 
sult, the Federal Equalization Fund 
now has about 1 billion Swiss francs’ 
at its disposal. 


Transitional Old-Age and Survivor 
Benefits 


At the end of 1945 the Federal Gov- 
ernment decided not to wait for the 
introduction of an insurance law but 
to institute a temporary program of 
old-age and survivor benefits for 
Swiss citizens. Since no special con- 
tributions are levied for these transi- 
tional benefits, some sort of means 


1The Swiss franc is valued at approxi- 
mately 23.5 cents in United States cur- 
rency. 
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test was necessary. The one adopted 
is simple and moderate. Localities 
are divided into three classes—urban, 
semiurban, and rural—and maximum 
amounts of income for receipt of ben- 
efits are fixed for each class. Persons 
with income in excess of this maxi- 
mum do not receive benefits. Yearly 
pensions are flat amounts. For resi- 
dents in urban communities, they 
equal half the maximum full benefits 
provided for in the new insurance law 
but are considerably higher than the 
minimum benefits. If the benefit, to- 
gether with income from other 
sources, exceeds the maximum in- 
come specified for the locality in 
which the beneficiary lives, it is re- 
duced by the excess amount. This 
system seems to have become as pop- 
ular as the allowances for soldiers’ 
families and to have modified any 
public feeling that people were get- 
ting nothing in return for the 4-per- 
cent tax for the latter system. 


Scope of the New Law 


The new law makes coverage 
compulsory for all persons residing 
in Switzerland, including aliens and 
stateless persons, and for Swiss citi- 
zens working abroad for wages paid 
by a Swiss employer. Other Swiss 
citizens living abroad can insure vol- 
untarily if they are under 30 years 
of age; those between the ages of 30 
and 65 on January 1, 1948, the date 
the law goes into effect, may also vol- 
untarily insure on that date if they 
elect such coverage. Only aliens hav- 
ing diplomatic immunity and persons 
covered by a foreign old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance system are excepted 
from coverage. 

Thus the law covers all persons re- 
siding in Switzerland as well as Swiss 
citizens living outside the country. 
An unusual feature is the provision 
that all benefits but the transitional 
benefits mentioned later are to be 
paid unconditionally; that is, the 
beneficiary may continue to work after 
his sixty-fifth birthday or he may have 
income from work, investments, pri- 
vate insurance, and so on. 


Benefits 


Primary Full Benefit 


The basic benefit under the law is 
the old-age benefit for a single per- 
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son who has reached age 65. This 
benefit, which starts on the January 
1 or July 1 that follows within 6 
months of the individual’s sixty-fifth 
birthday, consists of an annual 
amount of 300 francs, plus a variable 
amount related to average annual 
contributions. This variable amount 
is computed by multiplying by 6 the 
average yearly contribution up to and 
including 150 francs and by 2 the 
amount in excess of 150 francs. The 
minimum benefit is 480 francs; the 
maximum, 1,500 francs a year. 

The benefit formula is based on 
contributions rather than income, be- 
cause income itself is not a prerequi- 
Site for coverage. For the sake of 
comparison, however, the formula may 
be expressed in terms of income. A 
flat monthly benefit amount of 25 
francs is supplemented by 24 percent 
of the individual’s average monthly 
earnings up to and including 312.5 
francs, but not by less than 15 francs; 
from monthly income in excess of 
312.5 francs and up to a limit of 625 
francs, a further increment is derived 
at the rate of 8 percent; the maximum 
monthly benefit therefore totals 125 
francs. 

The number of years of coverage, it 
should be noted, has no effect on the 
amount of the full primary benefit. 
This provision is understandable in 
view of the system’s unusually broad 
coverage, under which, as the pro- 
gram matures, the overwhelming 
majority of the insured persons will 
have the highest possible number of 
years of insurance. 

The average annual contribution is 
an important concept, however, for 
computing benefits. In recognition 
of the fact that years of bad luck 
(sickness, unemployment, and so on) 
may lead to a reduced benefit that is 
in no way commensurate with the 
person’s true earning capacity or 
place in the community, if the num- 
ber of years of coverage is sufficiently 
high, the worst years and the con- 
tributions paid for them are excluded 
from the computation of the average. 
For persons who have paid contribu- 
tions for more than 7 years and as 
many as 15 years, 1 year of lowest 
contributions is ignored; if they have 
contributed for 16-23 years, the 2 
lowest contribution years are dropped, 
and so on; for persons insured for 


40-45 years, the 5 lowest income (and 
contribution) years are excluded. 


Derived Full Benefits 


All other types of benefit payable 
under the system are based on the 
primary benefit amount. 
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The primary benefit for an insured 
man is supplemented by a payment 
for his wife, provided she has reached 
age 60. This joint benefit equals 160 
percent of a primary benefit which 
is, however, not always identical with 
the old-age benefit to which the man 
alone would be entitled. If the wife 
has paid contributions of her own— 
either before her marriage or on the 
basis of gainful activity after mar- 
riage—her contributions (but not 
years of coverage) are added to those 
of the husband in computing the pri- 
mary benefit. The joint benefit of 
160 percent is based on the resulting 
higher primary benefit amount. 

Widow’s benefits are paid to widows 
who have one or more children in 
their care at the time of the hus- 
band’s death. The amount of the 
benefit varies with the age of the wid- 
ow; if she is under age 30, it is 50 per- 
cent of the primary benefit; at ages 
30-39 it is 60 percent, and so on, up 
to 90 percent at age 60. At age 65, 
a full old-age benefit is payable. A 
childless widow is eligible only if, 
when the husband dies, she has 
reached age 40 and has been married 
for at least 5 years. If she is under 
age 30 and not eligible for a widow’s 
pension, she is entitled to a lump-sum 
payment equaling the husband’s 
yearly primary benefit; if she is be- 
tween 30 and 40 she receives twice 
that amount. 

Orphan’s benefits are payable to 
age 18, or to age 20 if the orphan is 
in school, is an apprentice, or is men- 
tally or physically incapable of earn- 
ing. Children whose parents are not 
known will always receive the maxi- 
mum orphan’s benefit of 540 francs. 
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Partial Benefits 


The full benefits described above 
are intended for people who will have 
paid contributions for many years 
after the law has taken effect. It was 
felt that it would be unjust to give ex- 
actly the same benefits to the present 
generation of workers who, at the 
time they die or reach age 65, will 
have paid contributions for only a 
short time. Normally, contributions 
are to be paid during the adult life of 
the insured person—from the time 
he is 20 years old and until he reaches 
age 65. To postpone the payment of 
full benefits until the system has been 
working for 45 years seemed unduly 
rigorous. It was therefore decided to 
postpone for 20 years the payment of 
full benefits and to pay so-called par- 
tial benefits during that period. Low- 
paid workers are not affected by this 
measure. The law specifies that, 
when the average yearly contribution 
is 75 francs or less, partial benefits 
are to equal the full benefits, and in 
terms of average income this provi- 
sion would affect persons earning up 
to 156.25 francs a month. If average 
yearly contributions exceed 75 francs, 
the partial benefit equals the full ben- 
efit computed on the basis of an an- 
nual contribution of 75 francs, plus 
an annual supplement for each full 
contribution year of 1/20 of the differ- 
ence between the basic amount and 
the amount of the full benefit based 
on the same average contribution. 

Orphan’s benefits are to be paid 
from the beginning at full rates. 


Reduced Benefits 


In view of the wide scope of the law, 
it is expected that most of the popu- 
lation will pay contributions for all 
years between the ages of 20 and 65. 
The only exception will be people who 
spend a number of years Outside the 
country without working for a Swiss 
employer and without taking out vol- 
untary insurance. These persons, it 
is felt, should not receive the same 
benefits as those who have paid con- 
tributions regularly. Consequently, 


except for orphans, the law reduces 
benefits, partial as well as full, in pro- 
portion to the number of years that 
contributions should have been paid, 
according to the individual’s age 
group, but were not paid. 


Transitional Benefits Based on Need 


All benefits described above are 
granted only if the insured person has 
paid contributions for at least a full 
year. Persons who have contributed 
to the program for a shorter period or 
who have never contributed, and 
whose incomes do not exceed a spec- 
ified amount, will receive benefits 
based on need. These benefits, pay- 
able only to Swiss citizens, are broad- 
ly similar to those under the noncon- 
tributory program described earlier. 


Organization 


The old-age and survivors insur- 
ance law provides for full use of the 
organization set up to administer the 
program of compulsory mutual aid 
for soldiers’ families. The employers 
will be entrusted with the payment of 
benefits, as in the earlier program. 
This administrative procedure is pos- 
sible only because of the relatively 
simple eligibility requirements. It 
would be almost impossible in a sys- 
tem including invalidity insurance 
and would not even be possible if the 
law provided for retirement benefits 
related to income from other sources. 

The employer will receive the con- 
tributions of his employees, to which 
he will add his contributions as an 
employer and also as a self-employed 
person. He is charged with paying 
benefits to those who have been em- 
ployed by him for at least 2 years, 
and to their survivors. If he is af- 
filiated with an occupational compen- 
sation fund, he must periodically reg- 
ulate his accounts with his fund. 

These occupational compensation 
funds are to be formed by employers’ 
associations or by self-employed per- 
sons, or by joint action of other 
groups. Each fund must have at least 
2,000 employers or revenue of 400,000 
francs annually from contributions, 
it must provide guarantees to cover 
damages, and its rules must be ap- 
proved by the Swiss Federal Council. 
The funds may assess their members 
for administrative costs in accordance 
with ability to pay. Cantonal com- 
pensation funds (comprising all em- 
Ployers and self-employed and non- 
employed persons who do not belong 
to an occupational fund) and Con- 
federation compensation funds hav- 
ing special functions—those for pub- 


lic employees, for example—are also 
to be created. They will determine 
contributions and benefits, receive 
contributions and pay benefits to the 
extent that the employers are not 
charged with doing so, and allocate 
contributions among their members. 

The Federal Compensation Center 
will review and regulate the financial 
operations of the compensation funds, 
supervise their work, and perform 
other duties. The Swiss Federal 
Council is to supervise the entire sys- 
tem; it is also charged with naming a 
Federal commission on old-age and 
survivors insurance to advise the Gov- 
ernment on matters in this field and 
to aid in regulating existing insurance 
organizations. 

A feature of the national insur- 
ance system is the participation of 
private insurance institutions. Some 
4,300 insurance institutions, with as- 
sets of 3 billion francs, now provide 
cash benefits in case of old age and 
survivorship, and it was felt that per- 
sons who had taken out private in- 
surance should not lose their rights 
under those programs. The new law 
provides for the recognition and con- 
tinuance of these institutions. They 
will collect the contributions from 
insured persons, but they will reduce 
their own premiums by the amount of 
the contributions, so that no addi- 
tional costs are involved. On the 
other hand, the benefits based on the 
law will be paid to the insurance in- 
stitutions, which will then be able to 
deduct the amount from its own pay- 
ments. 

Only insurance institutions receiv- 
ing a special license under the present 
law may participate, however, and it 
is intended to grant such licenses only 
to small mutual nonprofit associa- 
tions that seem to deserve the protec- 
tion and encouragement of the public 
authorities. The remaining institu- 
tions, in particular those organized 
on a profit basis, will have the right, 
within the first 10 years after the law 
takes effect, to adapt their systems 
to take into account the additional 
burden imposed on the income of 
their clients. 

The benefits under the old-age and 
survivors insurance law will be com- 
puted on the basis of individual ac- 
counts of insured persons. If a per- 
son moves to a different locality or 
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starts paying his contributions to a 
different agency, a new account will 
be opened with that agency. The 
Federal Equalization Fund will co- 
ordinate the individual accounts of 
each person, in order to combine the 
records whenever an application for 
a benefit is filed. 


Financial Provisions 


Contributions 


Contributions, as noted earlier, will 
equal 4 percent of income from em- 
ployment. A tax on capital income 
is not levied because it was felt that 
such a tax would lead to extremely 
complicated financial and _ social 
problems. 

Contributions are to be paid by all 
persons between the ages of 20 and 
65, except wives who are not gainfully 
occupied or who work without pay in 
their husband’s business or enterprise, 
and widows who are not gainfully ac- 
tive. Children above the age of 15 
who work for wages also pay contribu- 
tions, but the 5 years between their 
fifteenth and twentieth years of age 
will be ignored in computing the aver- 
age contribution to serve as a basis 
for the primary benefit; the amount 
of contributions paid during those 5 
years, however, will be included in the 
total of contributions, which means 
extra credit for work at an early age. 

For self-employed persons whose 
wage or salary income is less than 3,- 
600 francs a year, the rate of contribu- 
tions may be reduced as much as 2 
percent, according to a sliding scale 
to be established by executive order. 
The reduction in contribution rates, 
however, will not lower benefits, since 
the contribution will be credited to 
the individual insurance account at 
the full 4-percent rate. 

Nonemployed persons fall into two 
distinct categories. For destitute per- 
sons who can pay only a nominal 
amount, a minimum contribution of 1 


franc a month has been set. If they 
cannot pay even that amount (as in 
the case of inmates of asylums, for 
example) their home Canton pays the 
minimum contribution for them. For 
other persons who live exclusively on 
capital income, support from rela- 
tives, and so on, the monthly contribu- 
tions will be graded from 1 to 50 francs 
according to their standing in the 
community, which is not necessarily 
a function of capital income. 


State Subsidies 


Obviously a levy of 4 percent on in- 
come will not finance the benefits pro- 
vided for in the law, even though there 
is no upper limit on taxable income. 
In fact, a self-supporting system was 
never contemplated, and the Consti- 
tutional amendment foresaw the ne- 
cessity of heavy subsidies, which it 
limited, however, to one-half the to- 
tal financial requirements. The pro- 
ceeds from taxes on tobacco and hard 
drinks were earmarked for the pur- 
pose. Long before the insurance law 
was worked out, these proceeds were 
being transferred to a special fund, 
which amounted to about 230 million 
francs in 1934, when the transfers 
were discontinued. Had the transfers 
been maintained, the fund would now 
total about 800 million francs; its 
actual amount was 244 million francs 
at the end of 1945. 

The proceeds from these taxes at 
present rates, plus the interest from 
accumulated funds, would not be suf- 
ficient to meet the difference between 
total benefits and total contributions. 
The second part of the law therefore 
deals exclusively with new provisions 
on the import and production of to- 
bacco and tobacco products, from 
which a substantial financial return is 
expected. 

In working out the method of 
financing the system, the legislators 
chose one falling between the two 
extremes of pay-as-you-go, under 


which public authorities would have 
covered the actual deficit of each fis- 
cal year, and the “eternal annuity 
plan,” under which equal amounts 
would have been set aside each year 
to build up a reserve from which later 
deficits could be met. Under the plan 
written into the law, subsidies will be 
low in the beginning (though higher 
than the actual deficits of the first 
years) and will increase as time goes 
on, until a certain stabilization is 
reached. It is estimated that yearly 
subsidies of 160 million francs will be 
necessary during the first 20 years, 280 
million francs during the following 10 
years, and 350 million francs there- 
after. In addition, 400 million francs 
will be transferred from the reserve 
of about 1 billion francs that has 
accumulated under the soldiers’ as- 
sistance program. During the first 
20 years the Confederation will pay 
two-thirds of the subsidies and the 
Cantons will pay one-third. 

A special trust fund is to be set up 
under the management of a board of 
15 members appointed by the Govern- 
ment. The board also acts as the 
highest supervisory authority for all 
echelons of the insurance system and 
as the main advisory body for the 
Government on all questions concern- 
ing old-age and survivors insurance. 

The administrative costs of the 
State funds are not to be paid out of 
the normal 4-percent contributions 
or out of subsidies but, as mentioned 
earlier, will be financed by special as- 
sessments levied by the compensation 
funds according to the financial ca- 
pacity of their members. 


Appeals Procedure 


The local and Cantonal agencies 
will decide on contributions as well as 
benefits, but independent appeals 
committees will be established for 
each Canton. A further appeal to 
the existing Federal Insurance Court 
will be permissible. 
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Equality of Rights to Social Security 


The following article is based on a statement prepared in 
reply to a request from the President’s Committee on Civil 
Rights for information on the steps the Social Security Admin- 
istration has taken to have its services “impartially reach all 
qualified recipients, despite local and regional differences.” 
A similar inquiry was submitted to other Federal agencies. 
The replies were used by the President's Committee in preparing 
the report released at the end of October.’ 


ELIGIBILITY FOR BENEFITS, assistance, 
or services in programs conducted by 
the Social Security Administration or 
by State agencies under plans ap- 
proved by the Administration is con- 
ditioned upon elements that are re- 
lated in each instance to the objective 
of the program. In the insurance pro- 
grams the objective is the partial re- 
placement of wages lost because of 
unemployment, retirement for age, or 
death. The purpose of the assistance 
programs is to provide income to per- 
sons with no income or with income 
insufficient for their needs. The ma- 
ternal and child health and welfare 
programs provide health services and 
child welfare services to mothers and 
children in need of them. 

In none of these programs can it 
be said that these objectives have been 
fully attained. Because of coverage 
limitations, not all persons who ex- 
perience unemployment, old age, or 
death are protected by our social in- 
surance programs. Substantial num- 
bers of needy persons fail to receive 
assistance, or to receive adequate 
assistance, and in many parts of the 
country maternal and child health 
and welfare services are either non- 
existent or inadequate in volume. The 
resulting inequities in the treatment 
of individuals are due in part to defi- 
ciencies in our legislation, Federal and 
State, and in part to lack of funds or 
of trained personnel to implement 
programs for which authorization ex- 
ists in law. Except as noted below, 
they are not due to discrimination 
based on differences of residence, race, 
religion, sex, country of birth, or an- 
cestry. Protection against most such 
types of discrimination is inherent in 
the eligibility elements, which em- 


1The President’s Commiitee on Civil 
Rights, To Secure These Rights, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1947. 


phasize wage loss, in the insurance 
programs, and need, in the assistance 
programs, and is reinforced by the 
provisions for fair hearings in both 
the insurance and the assistance pro- 
grams. The Administration has rec- 
ommended the adoption of a fair- 
hearing procedure in the maternal 
and child health and welfare pro- 
grams as well. 


Social Insurance 


Benefit eligibility in the two insur- 
ance programs, old-age and survivors 
insurance and unemployment insur- 
ance, is determined by factors that 
are entirely or largely objective. In 
the case of an aged worker applying 
for a retirement benefit, for instance, 
the test of eligibility consists princi- 
pally of proof of age and evidence of 
having worked a specified number of 
quarters in covered employment. 
Considerations of race, religion, sex, 
country of birth, or national origin do 
not enter into this determination. In 
unemployment insurance, eligibility 
for benefits depends on proof of pre- 
vious employment or earnings in cov- 
ered work and the genuineness of the 
individual’s unemployment. Proof of 
previous earnings or employment is 
based on wage records. The test of 
availability for work and tests de- 
signed to assure that unemployment 
is involuntary introduce a more sub- 
jective judgment into the determina- 
tion, but factors of race, religion, and 
so on, are not involved, although some 
States maintain separate facilities for 
white and Negro claimants for bene- 
fits and applicants for work. 

It is appropriate at this point to 
call attention to a type of discrimina- 
tion in the insurance programs that 
affects some groups in the population 
more than others, namely, limitations 


in protection due to restricted cover- 
age. Under the provisions as enacted 
by Congress in 1935 and as amended 
since, the benefits of old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance and of unemployment 
insurance are not available to the Self- 
employed, workers in agriculture, do- 
mestic service workers, employees in 
nonprofit organizations, and govern- 
ment workers. The result of the cov- 
erage restrictions in the old-age and 
survivors insurance program is that 
the predominantly agricultural States 
have relatively fewer workers with in- 
sured status and relatively fewer per- 
sons drawing retirement or survivor 
benefits. 

In Mississippi, for example, which 
has the largest proportion of its pop- 
ulation living in rural areas, only 2 in 
every 10 workers in 1940 were in cov- 
ered employment; among persons with 
wage credits in 1944 only 5 in 10 were 
insured on January 1, 1945; only 3 in 
every 1,000 aged persons in the State 
in June 1946 were entitled to old-age 
and survivors insurance. Highly in- 
dustrialized Rhode Island, by contrast, 
had 7 out of 10 workers in 1940 in cov- 
ered employment; 8 out of every 10 
workers with wage credits in 1944 were 
insured on January 1, 1945; and 
among its aged in June 1946, 200 out 
of every 1,000 were entitled to insur- 
ance benefits. 

Relatively fewer workers in rural 
States, again, are protected against 
unemployment; as a result a smaller 
proportion of the unemployed receive 
unemployment benefits. 

Since Negroes are heavily represent- 
ed in agriculture and in domestic serv- 
ice, the limitations in the coverage 
of the insurance program bear on 
them with special severity. Relatively 
fewer Negro workers are insured 
against the risks of old age, death of 
the family earner, and unemployment; 
relatively fewer aged and unemployed 
Negroes or survivor families of Negroes 
are in receipt of benefits. One in 
every 10 Americans is a Negro, but 
Negroes constitute only 6 in every 100 
workers who are fully insured under 
old-age and survivors insurance and 
only 6 in every 100 beneficiaries. The 
remedy, in the opinion of the Social 
Security Administration, is congres- 
sional action to extend coverage to the 
occupational groups now outside both 
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the insurance programs. The Social 
Security Administration and its prede- 
cessor, the Social Security Board, have 
so recommended in annual reports to 
Congress and at hearings before com- 
mittees of the House and the Senate. 


Public Assistance 


The inequalities in treatment that 
arise in public assistance are of a 
somewhat different character. They 
relate largely to differences among the 
States and counties in tax resources, 
in willingness to finance specific pro- 
grams, and in the elements that are 
considered in the determination of 
eligibility. Some differences in these 
respects are inherent in any program 
which, like public assistance, is State- 
administered. Not all the differences 
are inevitable, however, and the mag- 
nitude of some is difficult at times to 
justify. 

Variations among the States in tax 
resources and in willingness to spend 
money for public assistance mean that 
whether a person qualifies for assist- 
ance often depends on the State in 
which he lives, and that the size of the 
assistance payment.to a recipient will 
be relatively small in a poor State and 
relatively large in a wealthy State. 
Other differences in the size of the 
average payment reflect variations in 
treatment of the requirements and the 
resources of the assistance recipient. 

Some State laws are more liberal 
than others in their eligibility condi- 
tions relating to residence and citizen- 
ship. For instance, the Social Secur- 
ity Act forbids Federal grants to a 
State that imposes a residence re- 
quirement for old-age assistance of 
more than 5 years in the last 9, includ- 
ing 1 year of continuous residence. At 
the present time, 15 States require 
only 1 year of residence, and 3 have 
abolished the residence requirement 
entirely. A citizenship requirement 
that makes any citizen ineligible for 
old-age assistance makes a State ineli- 
gible for Federal grants-in-aid, but 
States are not prohibited by the Fed- 
eral act from excluding noncitizens, 
and 19 do exclude them from the bene- 
fits of old-age assistance. 

The net effect of such geographic 
differences in treatment is reflected 
in the wide range among the States in 
the proportion of aged and blind per- 
sons and of children on the assistance 





rolls—a range too large to be ac- 
counted for entirely by State differ- 
ences in the relative number of needy 
persons—and the very marked differ- 
ences from State to State in the aver- 
age payment per case. These differ- 
ences, by and large, affect most unfa- 
vorably the people in the poorer States. 
Since the States with low per capita 
income tend to be rural States and 
to be concentrated in the South, the 
differentials in treatment operate to 
the disadvantage of the rural popula- 
tion, particularly in the South. Ne- 
groes, because of their greater repre- 
sentation in Southern States, are per- 
haps more directly affected than are 
other groups in the population. 

Federal funds for public assistance 
would not be available to States whose 
plans provided for discrimination on 
the basis of race, color, or creed. In 
order to guard against the utilization 
of subjective judgment in decisions 
relating to eligibility, including need, 
States must adopt well-defined poli- 
cies and issue clear instructions to 
staff. Whether Negroes and other mi- 
nority groups suffer from any type 
of discrimination in addition to that 
related to location is difficult to es- 
tablish. Fifteen of 21 States report- 
ing in a special study of old-age 
assistance in 1944 gave comparable 
data on the number of white and 
Negro recipients; 17 of the 21 on 
average payments. A larger propor- 
tion of the nonwhite population than 
of the white population was on the 
old-age assistance rolls in all but 2 
of the 15 States; average assistance 
payments, on the other hand, were 
lower for nonwhite recipients in 11 
of the 17 States reporting that infor- 
mation.? The Social Security Admin- 
istration has worked with individual 
State agencies, on a State-by-State 
basis, to eliminate any administrative 
practices that may tend to discrimi- 
nate against minority groups. 

The Social Security Administration 
has consistently made various recom- 
mendations designed to eliminate in- 
equalities in the treatment of public 
assistance applicants and recipients. 


?Bureau of Public Assistance, Prelimi- 
nary Tables on Incomes and Living Ar- 
rangements of Recipients of Old-Age As- 
sistance in 21 States, 1944, December 
1945, tables 4 and 25. 


To reduce differences from State to 
State in the treatment of individuals 
because of differences in ability to 
finance an adequate public assistance 
program, the Social Security Admin- 
istration has recommended that the 
Federal share of the assistance dollar 
be varied inversely with the per capita 
income of the State. 

To reduce the differences in the 
treatment of individuals within a 
State that result from differences 
among counties in the measurement 
of requirements and resources, it has 
recommended that the States distrib- 
ute available Federal and State funds 
to localities in accordance with their 
needs. Recommendations* for im- 
proving State public assistance legis- 
lation, released to the States in No- 
vember 1946, reaffirmed the position 
that “the principle of equal protection 
of the laws for all persons, wherever 
they may live in the State,” holds in 
public assistance as it does in other 
areas of governmental activity. 

To eliminate inequities based on cit- 
izenship in the treatment of needy 
persons, the Administrator has recom- 
mended the abolition of citizenship 
requirements as a condition of eli- 
gibility for assistance under approved 
State plans. 

To eliminate inequities based on 
residence in the treatment of needy 
persons, the abolition of residence 
requirements as a condition for as- 
sistance under approved State plans 
has been recommended. ‘ 

To safeguard the interests of the 
applicant and recipient of public as- 
sistance, the Social Security Act makes 
it mandatory on the State agency ad- 
ministering an approved plan to grant 
opportunity for a fair hearing to any 
individual whose claim for assistance 
is denied. Recommended standards 
for the implementation of this re- 
quirement, issued to State agencies, 
set out the Administration’s interpre- 
tation of the basic principles of the 
law, the objective to be realized under 
it, and desirable procedures for the 
hearing of appeals. 


Services to Mothers and Children 


The Federal grant-in-aid programs 
administered by the Children’s Bu- 
reau under the Social Security Act are 


3 Summarized in the Bulletin, December 
1946, pp. 8-16. 
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designed to assist the States in devel- 
oping and improving their health and 
welfare services for mothers and chil- 
dren, especially in rural areas and in 
areas suffering from severe economic 
distress. The emphasis in the 1935 act 
on the extension of services to these 
areas was a recognition of the uneven 
development of health and welfare 
programs in the country and the de- 
sirability of Federal aid to help equal- 
ize opportunities for the use of neces- 
sary facilities. 

Demonstration of the value of spe- 
cialized services in some areas has 
stimulated in other sections a sense 
of responsibility for providing better 
services to their mothers and children. 
As a result the level of health and wel- 
fare programs has risen throughout 
the Nation. In its work with State 
departments of public welfare and 
State departments of health the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau has therefore stressed 
the importance of providing the neces- 
sary care to mothers and children no 
matter what their place of residence 
may be. It has defined child welfare 
services as the rendering of social case 
work service “to any child in need of 
such service.” 

The objective of child health in the 
postwar world, according to the pro- 
gram adopted in 1944 by the Bureau’s 
Advisory Committee on Maternal and 
Child Health and transmitted to State 
agencies for their guidance, is “to 
make available to all mothers and 
children in the United States of Amer- 
ica all essential preventive, diagnostic, 
and curative medical services of high 
quality which, used in cooperation 
with the other services for children, 
will make this country an ideal place 
for children to grow into responsible 
citizens.” * 

To emphasize the importance at- 
tached to equality of access to services, 
the Children’s Bureau has repeatedly 
affirmed its belief that differential 
treatment of minority groups in dif- 
ferent parts of the country has no 
place in a democracy. In November 
1944 the regulations governing the ad- 
ministration of the crippled children’s 
program were amended to make it 
mandatory that an approved plan 


* Recommendations of the Children’s 
Bureau Advisory Committee on Maternal 
and Child-Health Services, 1935-1944, p. 
A 


“provide that diagnostic services will 
be made available ... to crippled 
children without restrictions as to 
race, color, creed, economic status, 
legal residence .. .” 


The State health departments in the 
South have generally been receptive to 
the principles cited. They recognize 
by and large that the group most 
acutely in need of health services is 
the rural Negro population and have 
developed their programs to take that 
fact into account. The principal 
problem in this respect is rather with 
the States in the Southwest, where 
efforts have been directed toward de- 
veloping a greater concern in the 
State health departments with the 
health problems of Indians and Span- 
ish-Americans. One difficulty has 
been a disposition to consider the 
health of Indian children as the re- 
sponsibility of the Office of Indian 
Affairs, which is not, however, as well 
equipped as the State health depart- 
ment to furnish the necessary service. 

There is a tendency to overlook the 
needs of another group—the children 
of migratory workers. Here the prob- 
lem is not race but the shifting char- 
acter of the family’s residence and the 
reluctance of State and local health 
authorities to spend their limited 
funds on a transient population. 

In the field of child welfare services, 
as distinguished from child health 
services, the Children’s Bureau has 
found it useful to have on its staff for 
the past 10 years a special consultant 
on the welfare problems of Negro chil- 


dren. She renders consultation on 
projects developed around the needs 
of Negro children, conducts confer- 
ences and institutes, assists in inter- 
preting to various groups some of the 
special problems of Negro children, 
and helps explore community re- 
sources for the better protection of 
dependent and neglected Negro chil- 
dren and those in danger of becoming 
delinquent. Frequently the emphasis 
placed on meeting the needs of Negro 
children has served to direct greater 
attention to the needs of all children. 

In 1943 the Children’s Bureau called 
a 2-day conference on services for Ne- 
gro children, attended by white and 
Negro representatives of national or- 
ganizations in the fields of health and 
social work. The conference adopted 
recommendations for more adequate 
public services for children of minor- 
ity groups as a necessary part of the 
effort to develop essential services for 
all children in the United States. 

* 


The experience under all the social 
security programs emphasizes the im- 
portance of positive measures directed 
toward equality of opportunity and 
equality of access to needed services. 
The recommendations of the Social 
Security Administration have looked 
toward a comprehensive program of 
social insurance, supplemented by 
public assistance and welfare services, 
that would assure to all individuals 
and families a basic minimum support 
when earnings cease or are inade- 
quate, and would also assure access to 
essential welfare services. 





Second Session of UN’s Social Commission 
By Dorothy Lally* 


THE SocraL Commission of the United 
Nations met for the second time from 
August 28 to September 13 at Lake 
Success, New York. As in the first 
session,’ 18 countries were represented 
on the Commission and the represent- 
atives of 4 specialized and 4 nongov- 
ernmental organizations were present. 
The Commission elected two new offi- 
cers for this session—George David- 
son, Deputy Minister for Health and 

* Technical Assistant to the Commis- 


sioner, Social Security Administration. 
1See the Bulletin, February 1947. 


Welfare in Canada, who served as 
rapporteur in the absence of Henry 
Hauck, the Commission’s regular rap- 
porteur; and Y. C. Yang of China, who 
served as Vice Chairman since the 
former Vice Chairman had been re- 
placed by a new appointment from his 
country. 

As the session opened, the feeling 
was strong that the Social Commis- 
sion must take positive leadership in 
developing international social policy 
and must recommend to the Economic 
and Social Council the measures re- 
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quired to effect such policy. How to 
achieve the necessary coordination of 
international activities in the social 
field was the focus of major interest 
during the session and the subject 
of the first resolution adopted. 


Between the first and second ses- 
sions of the Commission, the Tempo- 
rary Social Welfare Committee, estab- 
lished by the Commission to study cer- 
tain questions in the social welfare 
field, had been working with the spe- 
cialized agencies and the United Na- 
tions Secretariat. 'The reports made 
by the specialized bodies to this Com- 
mittee and the Secretariat’s analysis 
of the reports gave the members of the 
Commission the facts relating to the 
need for coordinated action in the 
social field. 

International programs in the fields 
of health, education, agriculture, la- 
bor, social security, and social welfare 
are being undertaken by the various 
specialized agencies and by the Social 
Activities Division of the United Na- 
tions. Since the resources available 
to finance these international services 
are limited, planning is especially im- 
portant if overlapping is to be avoided. 
Unmet needs in the social field must 
be identified and a plan for concerted 
action developed to meet them. After 
some discussion of operating problems, 
the Commission developed the prin- 
ciples on which coordination should be 
based. The relationships between the 
specialized agencies and the various 
organs of the United Nations, the 
Commission declared, must be such as 
to achieve “a completely cooperative 
network of organization, fully inte- 
grated and coordinated, and capable 
through joint cooperative effort of 
carrying out in their entirety the pur- 
poses and principles of the Charter.” 

Effective coordination, the Commis- 
sion decided, must be based on a full 
and equal partnership of the special- 
ized agencies and the Commission and 
must be developed through full con- 
sultation and constant cooperation 
between the two groups. Representa- 


tives of the agencies emphasized their 
willingness to cooperate in working 
out the guiding principles and pro- 
cedures to make coordination effective. 
The Commission recognized and em- 
bodied in its resolution the general 
agreement that coordination must be 





based on examination of the actual 
working programs of the various 
bodies concerned—both to avoid over- 
lapping and duplication and to uncov- 
er areas that were not being actively 
explored and developed by any spe- 
cialized agency. 


During the discussions the United 
States member emphasized the Com- 
mission’s responsibility not only for 
coordination of existing programs but 
also for planning their continued de- 
velopment. He pointed out that plan- 
ning is especially important in those 
aspects of the social field not covered 
by specialized agencies and therefore 
in danger of being overlooked. 

Consideration of what machinery 
should be established to develop rec- 
ommendations for coordinated action 
in the social field led the Commission 
to set up an Advisory Committee on 
Planning and Coordination. The res- 
olution establishing the Committee, 
which was proposed by the United 
States member, assigns a _ twofold 
function to the Committee. It is to 
prepare recommendations on practi- 
cal methods of coordinating activities 
in the social field in general. Also, 
since none of the specialized agencies 
is mainly concerned with welfare ac- 
tivities, the Committee is to consider 
and recommend activities in the spe- 
cial field of social welfare that are 
urgent and essential in a continuing 
intergovernmental program in this 
special field. The Committee is ex- 
pected to work with the specialized 
agencies and the appropriate division 
of the United Nations Secretariat and 
to report to the next session of the 
Social Commission. 


The Commission gave considerable 
attention to needs in the special field 
of social welfare. Specialized agen- 
cies with their governing boards 
handle the details of policy develop- 
ments in health, labor, and education. 
There is no international specialized 
agency, however, with complete re- 
sponsibility in the field of social wel- 
fare. Except for the work of the 
International Children’s Emergency 
Fund, international activities in this 
field are carried on by the United Na- 
tions Secretariat, and the Commission 
is constantly faced with the problem 
of advising on these activities. 


The Social Commission’s Tempo- 
rary Social Welfare Committee, set up 
to study the establishment of a sub- 
commission on child welfare and other 
questions in the general welfare field, 
including advisory service and train- 
ing, had recommended in its report 
to the Commission against a special 
subcommission. Its decision was 
based largely on the fact that the 
International Children’s Emergency 
Fund was already at work on the ur- 
gent problems of children. The Com- 
mittee also felt that child welfare 
problems are so interwoven with 
problems of family welfare and gen- 
eral social welfare that they should 
not be handled through a Special sub- 
commission at this time. The new 
Advisory Commission on Planning 
and Coordination, the Commission be- 
lieved, would be able to include child 
welfare in its plans for general action 
in the social welfare field. 

The Commission did, nowever, 
adopt a resolution setting up an in- 
terim program for action in the child 
welfare field, with the understanding 
that the priorities suggested for such 
services would be subject to modifica- 
tion in the light of the recommenda- 
tions received from the Advisory Com- 
mittee. The Secretary-General of the 
United Nations had already been au- 
thorized to take over the League of 
Nations’ functions in this field, and 
the Commission advised that the Sec- 
retariat use as a starting point in the 
interim program the League’s 1937 
survey of aJi aspects of child welfare, 
with such revisions as were considered 
necessary to take into account the 
war’s far-reaching effects on children. 
The Commission also recommended 
the continuance of the League publi- 
cations and reports and advised that 
studies should be made as a basis for 
programs in specific child welfare 
areas. The priorities for study are 
embodied in the resolution. 

Katharine Lenroot, Member of the 
Executive Board of the International 
Children’s Emergency Fund and a 
member of its Program Committee, 
reported that the Fund’s program for 
supplying supplementary food for 
children of the devastated areas is 
now getting under way. The Com- 
mission recognized that the Fund was 
moving from the stage of planning to 
that of action and adopted a reso- 
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lution expressing its belief that the 
policies of the Fund were in accord 
with the principles developed by the 
Economic and Social Council and by 
the Social Commission. 


The Commission was also interested 
in the progress made in the program 
of advisory social welfare functions. 
This program, formerly carried on by 
the United Nations Relief and Reha- 
bilitation Administration, is the most 
important action program being ad- 
ministered directly by the United Na- 
tions Secretariat. The progress re- 
port showed specific gains for the 
recipient countries. In all, 124 fel- 
lowships had been granted to 12 war- 
torn or underdeveloped countries to 
enable experienced officials to study 
abroad and observe new methods of 
welfare administration. Sixty-nine 
of these fellows are already studying 
in social welfare agencies in Australia, 
Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, 
New Zealand, Sweden, Switzerland, 
the United Kingdom, and the United 
States. As another part of the pro- 
gram, social welfare consultants of 
the United Nations are assisting, at 
the request of the governments con- 
cerned, in the restoration and devel- 
opment of welfare agencies in such 
devastated countries as Greece, Italy, 
China, Czechoslovakia, and the Philip- 
pines. Seminars in social welfare 
practice, to which 20 countries sent 
representatives, have been given in 
Colombia and Uruguay under the di- 
rection of Walter Pettit, formerly 
dean of the New York School of So- 
cial Work. 

There was general agreement that 
the advisory functions were an essen- 
tial part of a long-term social welfare 
program and should be continued. 
Some differences arose, however, over 
the method of financing the services 
and the relative roles of the United 
Nations and the recipient countries in 
determining the services to be pro- 
vided. Several members, while recog- 
nizing that each country should be 
consulted as to the nature of its needs, 
held that the greatest benefit could be 
derived from fellowships and semi- 
mars. The representatives of the 


Latin-American countries, in particu- 
lar, were enthusiastic about the two 
seminars in South America and urged 


that administrative machinery be set 
up to carry out additional programs 
of that type. 

The United States introduced a res- 
olution providing for the continuance 
of the advisory welfare services for 
the coming year. The majority of the 
members of the Commission thought 
that the services should be continued 
and financed as proposed, but con- 
cluded that detailed discussion of the 
actual sums of money involved in such 
financing was essentially the function 
of the Finance Committee of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. The resolution, as fi- 
nally adopted, therefore recommended 
only that the advisory services be con- 
tinued for the fiscal year 1948. The 
Commission agreed, however, to keep 
in mind the financial difficulties of the 
United Nations and to explore con- 
stantly the possibility of having the 
recipient countries participate in fi- 
nancing the services. The resolution 
also recommended that continu- 
ance of the services to the individual 
countries and the character of the 
program as a whole should be deter- 
mined on the basis of reports from 
the recipient countries and joint ap- 
praisal by the United Nations and the 
recipient countries of the value of the 
services rendered. 


A report of the Social Welfare Con- 
ference in the Southeast Asian area, 
submitted in August, gave a new em- 
phasis to the Commission's discussion 
of social needs. The fact that some 
1,200 million people, slightly more than 
half the entire world population, live 
in this area makes the social needs 
of this part of the world of imperative 
interest to the United Nations. Fol- 
lowing that report and during the dis- 
cussion of the welfare program, the 
Soviet member presented a resolution 
on social problems in dependent terri- 
tories, which focused the Commis- 
sion’s attention on the special welfare 
needs of underdeveloped areas and 
territories. The representative of the 
USSR proposed that the Commission 
adopt as its primary task the study 
of social conditions of colonial popu- 
lations and of populations of back- 
ward and dependent territories and 
territories under trusteeship, with a 
view to formulating proposals to im- 
prove the social conditions of these 


peoples without regard to language, 
sex, race, or religion. 

The representatives of China, Co- 
lombia, and Ecuador submitted a sec- 
ond resolution, similar but broader in 
scope, which was adopted after 
amendment. This resolution applied 
not only to dependent territories but 
to all underdeveloped and economical- 
ly underprivileged areas and territo- 
ries. Under its terms the Secretariat 
will be asked to study the social needs 
and related problems in these areas, 
on the request of the Governments 
concerned. A study of the trust ter- 
ritories will be made only with the 
concurrence of the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil. The Secretariat’s reports will 
serve as the basis for the recommenda- 
tions to be made by both the Economic 
and Social Council and the Trustee- 
ship Council to the Genera! Assembly, 
to the members of the United Nations, 
and to the specialized agencies con- 
cerned. 


The Commission reviewed the pre- 
liminary work done by the Secretariat 
on the question of standards of living. 
This is an area of study in which the 
Commission has constantly urged a 
program of work in cooperation with 
the specialized agencies, and its reso- 
lution on the subject stressed the ur- 
gent necessity of speeding up prep- 
aration of material for the Commis- 
sion’s next session. 


The third session of the Commission 
should have before it the recommend- 
ations of its Advisory Committee on 
Planning and Coordination on the 
practical means for achieving a uni- 
fied approach to international service 
in the broad social field—health, wel- 
fare, education, labor, and social se- 
curity. It likewise anticipates recom- 
mendations for a continued plan of 
action on specific social welfare ac- 
tivities. If the Commission deals suc- 
cessfully with these two sets of 
recommendations, the ground work 
for an intelligent, orderly approach 
to the development of international 
social policy will be established. The 
Commission can then push ahead on 
the urgent questions of standards of 
living, housing, prevention of crime, 
and studies in underdeveloped areas, 
including the Southeast Asian area. 
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Employment Security 


Unemployment Claims 
and Benefits 


State Programs 


Claims for State unemployment in- 
surance continued to decline during 
September, though at a slackened rate, 
as home building, food harvesting and 
processing, and general business ac- 
tivity showed seasonal improvement. 
Nationally, initial claims dropped to a 
new low for the year—from 623,000 
to 566,000. All but seven States shared 
in the decline, and all but Ohio and 
Hawaii reported fewer continued 
claims, which dropped from 4,296,000 
to 3,742,000 in the country as a whole. 
Both types of claims were below the 
September 1946 levels. 

Construction activities were an im- 
portant factor in the decline in claims. 
According to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, the upswing in residential con- 
struction that began in June continued 
to gain momentum.in September, and 
the estimated 88,200 units on which 
work started during the month 
equaled the number started in the 
record month of September 1925. 
Vacation lay-offs, resulting in claims 
from workers who had held their jobs 
too short a time to be eligible for pay 
when their plants shut down for a 
short vacation period, had inflated the 
claims load considerably in July and 
to a lesser degree in August. The ab- 
sence of this factor was reflected in 
the September claims load. Except for 
the fluctuation in the supply of steel, 
which affected the automobile indus- 
try chiefly, shortages of materials on 
the whole were not as important a 
factor in the claims load as they had 
been in the past few months. 

In initial claims the drop of 57,000 
for the Nation was highlighted by the 
decline of 11,400 in Indiana, where 
plants were reopened after vacation 
and inventory lay-offs and where a 
South Bend automobile factory re- 
sumed operations after the settlement 
of a labor dispute in a supplier plant. 
The only significant increases in in- 
itial claims were 6,800 in Michigan 
and 3,100 in New York. In Michigan 
the rise resulted mainly from gradual 





. 


lay-offs by a large Detroit automobile 
plant during a change to a new model 
and a temporary lay-off of about 2,500 
workers in a second plant because of a 
steel shortage. 

The decline in the continued claims 
load during September was more pro- 
nounced than in September 1946, in- 
dicating that the improvement in em- 
ployment in some industries has been 
more than seasonal. From 879,600 
during the first week in September, 
the weekly number dropped to 775,800 
during the week ending on October 4. 
A year earlier the corresponding 
change was from 906,900 to 905,300. 
Michigan’s drop of 82,900 was the 
largest and was attributed to the end 
of brief lay-offs in the automobile in- 
dustry. Declines of 54,600 in New 
York and of 54,300 in Pennsylvania 
resulted from a general improvement 
in employment. In Pennsylvania, 
practically all local offices, except 
those in the steel-mill areas where 
interplant railroad workers were on 
strike, reported a decline in claims. 
Many workers who had been employed 
only part time were placed on a full 
workweek. 

Covered unemployment remained 
disproportionately heavy in the North- 
east and Pacific coast areas despite the 
substantial September decline in 
claims in these areas. During the 
week ending on September 27, 37 
percent of the Nation’s unemployed 
covered workers were located in Re- 


gion II-III (Delaware, New Jersey, 
New York, and Pennsylvania), which 
has in an average week only 27 percent 
of the Nation’s employed covered 
workers. Following are the percent- 
age distributions, by region, of covered 
workers unemployed during the week 
ended September 27, and of covered 
workers employed during an average 
week in 1946. 
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For the third successive month the 
average weekly number of beneficiar- 
ies dropped, from 914,000 to 780,000, 
and the amount expended for benefits 
declined from $67.0 million to $59.6 
million, a new low for the year. 

During the July-September 1947 
quarter, 69 cents was paid in benefits 
for every dollar collected, as against 
70 cents in the previous quarter. Con- 
necticut, the District of Columbia, Illi- 
nois, Massachusetts, Oklahoma, and 
Pennsylvania paid more in benefits 
than they collected during the quar- 
ter. In Oklahoma and Massachusetts, 
benefits have exceeded collections in 
each quarter since Japan’s surrender. 
In 12 States, on the other hand, all 


Table 1.—Summary of unemployment insurance operations, September 1947 
























, Amount of change from— 
Number or 
Item amount 
August 1947 [September 1946 
ECE LD OPI R EL EET EN NS TE 1 566, 000 —57, 000 —14, 000 
New..--.- EP aS Se EES AE EE SS SS OEE 1 303, 000 —64, 000 —76, 000 
Additional IE RS: CORN ee rhe 1 263, 000 +8, 000 +61, 000 
Continued aiaims................. ER ERLE 82: 1 3, 742, 000 —554, 000 —153, 000 
EY nccncdanscgecckachugnenesdeuneaehsgoner 1 328, 000 —101, 000 +8, 000 
| OPE SE Re oaee 1 3, 414, 000 —452, 000 — 160, 000 
Weeks compensated. -._..........--- 3 3, 365, 000 —466, 000 — 122, 000 
Total unemployment. -.---.--.--- ? 3, 228, 000 —436, 000 —142, 000 
Other than total unemployment 4_..._-__- 3 137, 000 —30, 000 +20, 000 
ELE LES LEER AOE ie ee ET 3 230, 000 —103, 000 +16, 000 
Exhaustions hE SR SS St ERE TE SOS Se 3 105, 000 +1, 000 —19, 000 
Weekly average beneficiaries_....-..-.--.-- 3 780, 000 —134, 000 —59, 000 
Benefits paid 5_.__- (OL RODE ERE # $59, 641,000 | —$7, 406, 000 —$3, 575, 000 
Benefits paid since first payable 6. _. Oh Bi eee Bb amaies stones 
Funds available as of Sept. 30._.----- $7, 143, 428, 482 | —$17, 305, 624 | +$351, 885, 788 








1 Includes estimate for Alaska. 

2 Excludes Maryland, which has no provision for 
filing waiting-period claims. 

3 Includes estimate for Maine, and total unemploy- 
ment only in New York. 


4 Excludes Montana, which has no provision for 
payment of other than total unemployment. 

§ Gross: not adjusted for voided benefit checks. 

6 Net: adjusted for voided benefit checks. 
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of them west of the Mississippi River, 
benefit disbursements were one-fifth 
of collections during the quarter. 
Funds available for benefits reached 
an all-time high of $7,143 million on 
September 30, about $113 million more 


than on June 30. Only Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island had less funds than 
on June 30. In the States where bene- 
fits exceeded collections the interest 
earned in the trust fund more than 
offset the difference, except in Massa- 


Table 2.—Initial claims received in local offices, by State, 
September 1947 


[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Oct. 17, 1947] 

































































Total New 
|Amount of change| 

Region and State All from— lWomen| All Wom- 

py —) claim- | claim- mm 
} ants | august |Septem-| 2S ants | ‘ants 
| 1947 7 | ber 1946 
; ay niger, 
Total t...... | 560, 000 |—57, 000 |—14, 000 |242, 000 |303, 000 |127, 000 
Region I: 
Conn........ --.---| 7,461 | —3, 567 | +2,282 | 3,699] 5,342] 2,481 
Maine___.. ees | 2,388 —61 +530 1, 153 1,170 525 
I aa aaa | 27,181 | —4, 507 | +4, 957 | 12,396 | 15,423 | 6, 561 
alee | 2,084 —618 4.882 1,079 | 1,157 596 
ae ra 5 6, 260 | —1, 487 | +2,689 | 2,677] 4,316] 1,788 
Vt 631} +50] +308 275 387 161 
Region II-III: 
Del ™ 774 —25 —251 303 579 237 
N. | aR EIEN _.| 29,808 | —3,626 | —6,054 | 13,282 | 16, 541 7, 284 
4 pes 1136, 195 | +3, 070 |-+22, 230 64, 307 | 48, 402 | 21, 350 
Pa | 44, 218 +355 | +3, 644 | 14,122 | 27, 836 8, 899 
Region IV: | 
7 es 1, 060 —218 +119 589 1, 004 558 
Md a 6,047 | —2, 383 —509 | 2,082] 4,020] 1,446 
N.C 3 4,916 | —2, 104 —125 | 2,796] 3,158| 1,77 
, nate 2, 644 —635 —875 | 1,369] 2,026 987 
We VOo0ko 4.136 | —1,104 | —1, 947 962 | 3,133 781 
Region V 
a 3, 809 —445 | —2,014 2,816 | 1,139 
Mich...___.. | 55,600 | +6, 764 | +3, 466 24,459 | 8,076 
Ohio 7 | 16,174 | —4,750 | —2,071 11,932 | 5, 588 
ae ion VI: 

ween 27,514 | —5, 825 | —9, 476 | 13,684 | 16,748 | 8, 233 
Ind_- 9, 364 |—11, 424 —860 4, 105 4, 384 1, 946 
Wis 4,004 | —1, 249 —572 | 1,768 | 2 2, 666 2972 

Region VII: 

Ala , —2,108 | —1,388 | 1,985 | 4,272] 1,518 
Fla —1, 230 | +1,604 | 3,549] 5,071 | 2,438 
Rede Se —2,073 | +1,084 | 2,927] 3,400] 1,771 
| Reto ; | —1, 025 +35 963 | 1,704 744 
7 eee | —818 +901 1, 407 2, 245 977 
Tenn ne | —612 —975 | 3,242) 5,164] 2,373 

Region VIII: | 
Iowa —35 840 1, 113 649 
Minn ; | —1, 002 | 790 | 1,276 586 
Nebr | +14 367 471 229 
N. Dak.. —45 44 48 31 
Dak —32 43 68 37 
_ gion IX: | 
| we | —729 1,058 | 2,443 847 
Kans | —747 | —4, 1,030 | 1,431 700 
NOTE , 5 | —2,386 | —7,§ 6,488 | 8,771] 3,661 
Okla_______- i | 3,507 —731 | —3,066 | 1,326] 2,486] 1,043 
Region X: | 
La saben 5,172 | —1,603 | —2,275 | 1,532] 3,877| 1,197 
N. Mex ridaes 411 | —81 —35 144 311 116 
Te aati 7,473 | —1,220 | 2,109 | 3,027] 6,382] 2,585 
Regios 1 XI: | | 
Colo . | —464| —88 543 737} 388 
Idaho | —288 +44 190 281 141 
Mont wa aga | —24 | —678 203 339 148 
Pl wicununsanupemeiaal |} —255 |} +314 663 861 392 
Wyo ‘ | | —1l1 —§ S4 106 61 
Region XII: | | 
Ariz : “a 2, 022 —246 +484 835 | 1,602 681 
| le : 79,179 | —4,319 | +3, 164 | 33,418 | 39,952 | 18,339 
Nev ‘ 72 —81| +142 276 487 214 
peed i 5,115} +125 +510 | 1,966] 3,112] 1,212 
Wash --| 10,067 | —839 | —3,283 | 3,325 | 7,373 | 2,432 
Regions XIII and XIV: | 
Alaska 3__. = en S } ' ier 
Hawaii____.- eioiidiacal 633 " +360 +85 (3) | 520 | (°) 
| | | 





1 Includes estimates for Alaska, 


2 Since Wisconsin has no provision for a benefit year, 


and for women claimants only in Hawaii. 


a new claim is a claim 


requiring a determination of benefit amount and duration, as well as eligibility 


for benefits, on a per employer basis. 
* Data not received. 





chusetts. 


Rhode Island’s 


funds 


dropped as the result of the transfer 


of 


$15 million of employee 


con- 


tributions to its cash sickness fund. 
In addition to the 3l-percent excess 
of collections over benefits during the 


Table 3.—Continued claims' received in local offices, by State, 
September 1947 


[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Oct. 17, 1947] 
I J 





Total 2 
| 





























Amount of change | 























Region and State All | from— | Women All 
caim- —————,——| _claim- | claim- 
ants August | Septem-| ants | ants 
1947 | ber 1946 | 
| 
| | 
Total 3_........_/3, 742, 000) —554, 000) —153, 000) 1, 788, 000'3, 414, 00 
Region I: | 
Conn 45, 689) $9,119 
Maine.. 17, 344 16, 523 
Mass.... 232, 607 21S, 374 
i) SS ree 17, 835 17, O11 
8 Re eee 60, 693 56, 858 
_, ates 5, 261} 5, 038 
Region I-III: | | 
ees 3,961} —1, 544 ~ 1, 767 3. 744 
. & ieee 226, 551| —37, 143] +25, an. 999} 209, 668 
N. Y. _.----| 881, 186) —54, 597) +39, 198 3,328) 769, 32 
_ ee 276 227] — 54, 258) —72, 072 iil 422} 255, 638 
Region IV: 
ae 13, 704 2 12, Of 
«SAR 41, 655) : 2 168 41, 
oe 42. 590] —16. 954] +9.3 28, 044 39, 808 
(SR aie yee 24, 284) —14,832) —5, 699 13, 633 22, 82 
, y , NRX 35 " —7, 068) —13, 523) 9, 295 34, 7: 
Region V | | 
a ee 355 —8, 346) —10, 340 19, 910 37, $13 
BN icccoctecck —82, 928] —87,116| 59,611) 141, 412 
| aa TA pan +5, 698} —6, 052 63, 346 107, 467 
— ¥ae | | 
RT —24,019| —36,309| 144,270} 243,91 
Ind. ‘aie 2} —26, 782) —6, 107 17, 665 f 
—34| —2, 855 12, 298 18, 9 
~9, 192| 22,852} 54, 744 
—6, 183 39, 64, 374 
43, 419 
17, 38 
14, 68 
I 10, 300) 9, 379 
Minn aE 10, 563 ), 394 
__ Gee 2, 946} », 417 
cS Sees 630 61 
S. Tita. 694| 662 
Region LX: 
(SESE 27, 250 
Kans. ... 15, 940) 
94, 626 
g 793] 
18, 7 3| 
26, 204) 23, 537 
2, 453] 2, 318 
30, 070 25, 8 
| 
6, 163) 761 
3, 870 7 
3, 486 2. 146 
8, 545 7, 990 
797] 7OR 
11, 491 ~1, 010 +3, 024 §, 323 11, 008 
498, 555) —44, 995) +55,722) 239,577) 467,035 
4, 280 —3| +1, 529 1, 806 4,124 
30, 345| —4, 408 +59 12, 308 28. 01 
oorese--| 74, 960| —4,112) —54, 792 32, 698 69, 787 
Regions XIII and 
XIV: | | 
CS SE a ee Cee Sapeeees ae 
i didenenscie | 1, 512 +103 +888} (4) | 1, 307 








1 In some States 1 claim covers more than 1 week. 


2 Includes waiting-period claims except in Maryland, which has no | 


for filing such claims. 


3 Includes estimates for Alaska, 


4 Data not received. 


and for women claimants only in 
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quarter, interest of $35.9 million was 
earned by State accounts in the Fed- 
eral unemployment trust fund. 

With a drop from 3.7 percent in 


August to 3.0 percent in September, 
the unemployment ratio (continued 
claims as percent of the covered labor 
force) was back to the November 1946 


level, the lowest point since the end 
of the war. The drop from August 
was the largest percentage change in 
the ratio so far in 1947. The ratio 


Table 4.—Number of individuals compensated during weeks ended in September 1947 and number of weeks compensated and amount 


of benefits paid in September 1947, by State 


[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Oct. 17, 1947] 
























































































































































All types of unemployment Total unemployment 
Indiv ee during Weeks compensated | 
2 agi an State ' 
Region and State Amount of change Tienwhie Weeks ‘ Ste Average 
from— enefits cing Benefits weekly 
raid 2 r paid 2 ? 
saniednaiiegnaitaiamiesiaill I pensated | payment 
Sept.6 | Sept.13 | Sept. 20 | Sept. 27 | Number 
| August —* 
| _ 1946 
a inilbindciniett 741, 000 846, 000 792, 000 741, 000 |3, 365,000 |—46, 000 |—122, 600 $59, 641, 000 |3, 228, 000 $57, 160, 000 $17. 71 
Region I: 
Connecticut... ......- Se 13, 271 15, 128 8, 676 55, 343 —9,815| +3, 876 1, 049, 682 , 030, 597 19. 23 
ee ae sated hed pe ee eee La ae ke ane fod SS ee cae 
Massachusetts___.___- ‘ ee oro 48, 720 51, 333 43, 877 40, 495 193,061 | —63,491 | +44, 303 4, 108, 934 3, $68, 153 22. 01 
New Hampshire_- 6 ae -| 4, 988 4,827 4, 285 2, 757 17, 403 —2,871 | +13, 747 2 77 248, 465 15. 20 
Rhode Island___-_-- pethaahistanineel 11, 389 13, 824 12, 160 11, 72¢ 53,456 | —9,624 | +22, 477 1, 095, 682 , 073, 828 20. 80 
a a a Siac s ti 1, 281 1, 091 1, 034 825 4, 511 —1, 738 +2, 046 73, 000 69, 000 16. 69 
Region II-III: 
I a 893 842 817 750 3, 580 —738 1, 084 52, 462 3. 329 50, 151 15, 06 
| See ee eee 53 56, 371 55, 980 61, 744 248, 693 +4, 227 | +71, 100 4, 802, 974 239, 395 4, 699, 735 19. 63 
New York__--- acane 6 199, 160 175, 634 172,133 | 784,082 | —73,043 | +13, 486 14, 606, 184 (4) (4) (4) 
EEE 66, 105 47, 298 71,114 55, 979 261,022 | —34, 587 | —62, 127 4, 433, 838 255, 731 4, 380, 712 17.13 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia_...-.--- or 1, 924 2, 926 3, 778 3, 670 13, 941 5, 241 228, 961 13, 755 16. 42 
Maryland. -........... TIS ae ey 9, 999 7, 207 9, 408 7, 674 37,177 ast 677, 317 34, 778 18, 72 
i” ee 8, 068 12, 613 8, 784 8,045 39, 574 ¢ 458, 082 37, 943 11.78 
lait Ridcnnhnanny 5, 102 6, 510 4, 659 4, 062 21, 896 —6, 786 268, 924 21, 095 12. 43 
 ). eer es r 6, 230 6, 946 6, 914 5, 558 27, 737 —6, 005 410, 855 24, 934 15.35 
Region V: 
ti nian ac did 8,472 16, 268 9, 162 8, 598 42, 500 —1, 032 463, 177 40, 828 451, 857 11.07 
Michigan_-_..- Saad cahe 28, 947 36, 017 30, 272 28,997 | 136,040 —91, 526 2, 446, 050 78, 696 1, 377, 961 17. 51 
ee eee 19, 292 24, 896 23, 791 19, 402 94, 845 —8, 848 1, 606, 285 92,177 1, 580, 174 17.14 
Region VI: 
ES . 47,953 | 57,914 50, 252 51, 869 223,490 | —20,645 | —43,397 3, 937, 069 206, 370 8, 748, 662 18.16 
Indiana__..... te 11, 288 8, 310 6, 508 5, 484 : —7,099 | —12, 886 543, 831 29, 481 516, 068 7. 51 
Wisconsin 3, 739 4, 183 4, 196 3, 807 +2, 225 +152 267, 448 14, 924 242, 645 16. 26 
Region VII: 
0 ETS a Pe ee 10, 487 15, 263 12, 863 11, 280 53, 891 —2,177 +2, 315 783, 812 51, 998 765, 219 14, 72 
Florida. - insicitnmnaiel 13, 137 13, 872 12, 682 12, 950 59, 007 —922 | +29, 419 790, 571 58, 077 781, 792 13. 46 
Georgia......... alin’ | 8, 200 11, 516 9, 981 8, 603 41, 559 —6, 545 | +22, 905 559, 440 40, 160 547, 225 13. 63 
Mississippi--.-...-. ihberadcmnan 3, 225 3, 839 3, 470 3, 203 14, 888 —1, 732 +6, 398 175, 233 13, 664 165, 808 12. 13 
South Carolina. ........ Seay: 4, 752 4, 552 5, 751 4, 763 21, 468 —926 | +12,173 301, 154 20, 580 293, 419 14. 26 
Tennessee. ....... intcciniiametenan oan 13, 275 18, 863 15, 122 13, 730 68,107 | —11,848 | +16, 166 882, 762 65, 721 863, 255 13.14 
Region VIII: 
ee ee 1, 856 1, 683 1, 478 7,445 —3, 603 —4, 097 108, 376 6, 720 101, 577 15.12 
Binnesota.............< ane yi | 4, 165 3, 972 3, 639 17,648 | —4,157 —4, 882 263, 135 16, 737 254, 653 15, 21 
Nebraska..........- (eee. 761 737 771 3, 250 —687 | —3,647 46, 546 2, 988 43, 916 14. 70 
(Sane 23 150 60 523 —29 — 258 8, 897 361 6, 239 17. 28 
| a Sate 61 89 70 344 —25 —479 4, 820 318 4, 503 14,16 
Region IX: | 
I i i a cai nim ania | 5, 206 5, 678 5, 639 4, 780 23, 614 +1,810 | —15, 658 348, 175 335, 645 14, 96 
EE eee | 2, 792 3, 349 2, 735 } 2, 868 12, 357 —2,313 | —10, 050 181, 100 15. 00 
RFS 15, 149 | 17, 421 16, 277 15, 062 68, 588 88 —3, 671 1, 090, 870  B 16.12 
| EE TSA TTT 6, 094 9, 545 3, 617 8, 582 27, 838 —3, 737 —2, 23 439, 054 | 16. 02 
Region X: | 
ES ee 8, 541 663 7, 063 7, 213 34, 143 —4, 287 | —11, 575 509, 439 32, 492 478, 449 | 14. 73 
New Mexico... 383 449 386 396 1, 789 +75 +421 26, 625 1, 721 25, 888 | 15, 04 
Sere 7, 870 10, 776 8, 108 7, 502 37,270 | —5,188 | —12, 576 489, 652 35, 072 470, 251 | 13, 41 
Region XI: 
ind hitiits nialamakeceduione 1, 345 1, 153 1, 152 987 4, 873 —1, 771 —823 4, 674 71, 599 15, 32 
Idaho._... 638 1, 025 319 680 2, 752 —1, 129 +269 2,615 44, 085 16, 86 
Montana. 559 530 575 639 2, 468 —482 — 250 2, 468 37, 499 | 15.19 
Utah-.-.... camticeiiin 504 1, 841 1, 594 1, 598 7, 048 +141 —3, 504 6, 620 149, 952 | 22. 65 
i. as ba stieiniaeasiasasbenieiia 142 191 163 727 —366 — 258 12, 553 653 11,773 | 18, 03 
Region XII: | 
i a eanninal 1, 493 1, 711 1, 706 1, 423 6, 910 —1, 409 +2, 485 123, 825 6, 662 120, 533 | 18. 09 
ender encbian adnan int 87, 452 106, 898 111, 681 99,870 | 438,798 | —75,803 | +13, 836 8, 151, 119 423, 315 7, 951, 623 | 18. 78 
| Ea phen 790 | 991 717 791 | 3, 652 +390 +1, 744 70, 278 3, 532 68, 642 | 19. 43 
COGOR...ncace “ . wal 5, 433 | 6, 574 5, 719 5, 426 25, 248 —3, 004 —2, 384 420, 164 24, 217 409, 177 | 16. 90 
_ === seat ----| 13, 497 16, 481 15, 267 15, 195 66, 230 +394 | —74, 240 1, 127, 200 63, 806 1, 093, 710 17.14 
Regions XIII and XIV: | 
FSET SE eee ee ee i | 245 174 246 186 885 —159 +298 19, 465 | 867 | 19, 170 | 22,11 
7 phish thine 106 367 243 270 1,078 —421 +736 23, 017 1, 042 22, 625 21.71 





1 The number of individuals is assumed to be identical with the number of 
weeks compensated, which may result in a slight overstatement of the number 


of individuals, 


2 Gross: not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate 
com bined-wage plan. 
3 Includes estimates for Maine, and for total unemployment only in New York. 
4 Data not received. 
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Table 5.—State unemployment insurance funds available as of September 30, 1947, 
contributions and interest, benefits paid, and ratio of benefits to contributions, July- 
September 1947, by State ' 

[Corrected to Oct. 25, 1947] 





















































Funds available pace te 
for benefits? (in Income, July-September 1947 3 pone 
thousands) tions 

—— — 
, 5 paid, July- ula- 
Region and State Amount ‘ ‘ September July- tive 
As of of change ontribu- . 1947 § Sep- | since 
September| from tions and — Interest tem- |begin- 
30, 1947 | June 30, | interest ¢ , ber | ning 
1947 1947 jof the 
pro- 
gram 
ears 6 $7, 143, 428|)-+-$112, 595|$330, 782, 536/$294, 838, 882/$35, 943, 654|$203, 263, 566) 68.9) 40.5 
Region I 
Se 193, 828 +313} 3,836,708} 2,851,725 984,983) 3,515,527) 123.3) 29.6 
ai +879 1, 871, 898 1, 671, 045 200, 853 996,322) 69.6) 41.3 
~ 5,823} 10,081, 635 9, 157, 935 923,700} 15, 904,745) 173.7) 58.3 
+186 1, 085, 796 952, 460 133, 336; 899,489; 94.4) 33.8 
—14,597| 4,006,383) 3,670,382 336,001} 3, ba 282) 98.4| 49.2 
+291 611, 968 536, 523 75, 445 20, 507; 59.7) 27.8 
+165 359, 545 288, 270 71, 275 196,316) 68.1) 33.9 
+12, 570} 27,388,446) 25,059,168) 2,329,278) 14,818,276) 59.1) 36.1 
+27, 608} 77,655,614) 72,475,752) 5,179,862) 50,092,497] 69.1) 46.6 
Re ° oe 603,002} -+1,891) 17,363,067] 14,322,593) 3,040,474) 15,407,274) 107.6) 41.8 
egion 
45, 167 +125 749, 627 522, 261 , 366 624, 327] 119.5) 25.9 
119, 601 Ty 677 4, 434, 928 3, 836, 184 598, 744 2,751,792) 71.7) 41.2 
131, 652) 3,065) 4,964,738) 4,302,170 662, £ 1, 899, 534) 44.2) 23.0 
76, 635 it? 064 3, 432, 446) 3, 049, 179 383, 267 1,361,601; 44.7) 32.6 
76,044, -+2,239) 3,647,132) 3,267,009 380,123) 1,415,425) 43.3) 39.6 
100, 234, -+2,174| 3,524,755) 3,022, 494 502, 261 1,350,954] 44.7| 24.4 
232, 672} +10,705) 18, 749, 610 rs = 063) 1,161, 547 8,044,714) 45.7| 63.6 
520, 976 +6, 848} 11, 693,323 56, 832) 2, 636, 491 4, 845, 229) 53.5) 26.5 
489, 409 -+-2, 369} 15,662,614) 13,182,999} 2, 479, 615 13, 297, 393} 100.9) 41.0 
184, 938 +1, 853 3, 691, 279 2, 758, 010 933, 1, 839, 393} 66.7) 36.9 
202,582; +4,344) 5,085,679) 4,062,435) 1,023, 244 741,421} 18.3) 19.4 
56, 638 +321 2, 751, 652 2, 463, 397 288, 255 2, 430,329; 98.7) 51.9 
70, 404 +855 3, 255, 315 2, 900, 587 354, 728 2, 403, 169} 82.9) 34.8 
93, 348 +2, 032 3, 985, 826 3, 514, 791 471, 035 1, 947,758} 65.4) 27.8 
36, 897, +1, 668 2, 234, 573 2, 050, 240 184, 333 566,989} 27.7) 27.3 
47, 663 +1, 190 2, 131, 707 1, 893, 791 237, 916: 943,376} 49.8) 24.4 
97,377} -+1,587| 4,608, 67! 4, 116, 748 491,922) 3,013,219) 73.2) 38.4 
73, 986 +2, 460) 2, 885, 543 2, 516, 905 368, 638 425,619} 16.9) 27.7 
110, 872 +3, 950 4, 927, 220 4, 378, 069 549, 151 971,732} 22.2) 35.8 
30, 024 +1, 036 1, 198, 906 1, 048, 389: 150, 517 160, 282; 15.3) 25.8 
6, 702 +302 331, 239 298, 567 32, 672 29, 445 9.9) 30.3 
7,7 +268 282, 927 243, 589 39, 338 14,920} 6.1] 20.2 
33, 960 +544 1, 442, 551 1, 271, 427 171, 124 894,319} 70.3) 34.7 
54, 821 +1, 277 1, 886, 963 1, 611, 423 275, 540 606, 724 7.7| 33.6 
162, 082 +2, 331 289, 002 5, 469, 993 819, 009 3, 958,523] 72.4) 34.5 
41, 529 +116 1, 670, 824 1, 465, 913 204, 911 1, 555, 878} 106.1} 48.0 
a 84, 921 +2, 035 3, 571, 824 3, 145, 662 426, 162 1, 536, 745} 48.9) 40.0 
N.} 14, 899 +803 879, 107 804, 861 74, 246 76, 688 9.5} 24.2 
Tex. 170, 477 +4, 821 6, 527, 516 5, 669, 736 857, 780 1, 690, 599} 29.8) 30.2 
Region XI 
 Saasers 44, 775 +1, 602 1, 878, 776 3 r= 450 224, 326 276,722] 16.7) 24.7 
Idaho 20, 198 +920) 1, 078, 736) 771 100, 965 158,053} 16.2) 31.9 
i odemsneds 25, 037 +848 983, 150 Ht , 014 124, 136 135, 227} 15.7) 30.2 
Woo eusénanen 32, 087 +1, 516 1, 926, 459 1, 766, 377 160, 082 410,413} 23.2) 33.7 
abieiiaiéaatanil 10, 178 +308 360, 853 310, 070 50, 783 52, 262} 16.9) 30.3 
my XI: 
, = 24, 135 +750 1, 134, 676 1, 013, 368 121, 308 384, 586} 38.0) 29.2 
Calif 6 716, 162 +7, 603) 37,355,289] 33,759,682] 3,595,607) 29,873,855) 88.5) 46.2 
/ see 12, 512 +279 483, 196 420, 333 62, 863 201, 330) 47.9} 28.0 
St ..cankaues ane 74, 478 +2, 615 3, 989, 414 3, 614, 799 374, 615 1,374,011] 38.0) 39.5 
Wash.. “a 141, 142 +6, 401 9, 477, 274 8, 768, 425 708, 849 3, 089, 866) 35.2) 44.0 
Regions “XIII and 
XIV: 
0 10, 345 +572 639, 968 589, 328 50, 640 68,240} 11.6) 19.5 
Hawaii......... - 21, 680 +636 716, 189 607, 688 108, 501 79, 669} 13.1 6.7 





1 Data reported by State agencies except interest, 
which is credited and reported by Treasury. 

? Represents sum of balances at end of month in 
State clearing account and benefit-payment account 
and in State unemployment account in Federal un- 
employment trust fund. 

3 Represents contributions, penalties, and interest 
collected from employers, and contributions from 
employees. Adjusted for refunds and for dishonored 
contribution checks. Current contribution rates 

percent of taxable wages) are: for employers, 2.7 
percent except in Michigan, where rate is 3.0 percent; 


for employees, 1.0 percent in Alabama and New 
Jersey. Experience rating, operative in 50 States, 
modifies above rates. All States collect contribu- 
tions either wholly or in part on quarterly basis. 

4 Interest represents earnings of funds in State 
accounts in Federal unemployment trust fund and 
is credited at end of each quarter. 

5 Net: adjusted for voided benefit checks and trans- 
fers under interstate combined-wage plan. 

6 Excludes $200,000 in California, and $15,000,000 
in Rhode Island, withdrawn for payment of dis- 
ability benefits. 


dropped a full percentage point in 
Indiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Mich- 
igan, Nevada, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, and Vermont. The highest ra- 
tios were those in Rhode Island, 6.2 
percent, and California, 5.4 percent. 
Three States—North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and Wyoming—had the low- 


Table 6.—Unemployment in week ended 
September 13, 1947, as reflected by con- 
tinued claims for unemployment insur- 
ance! as percent of average covered 
employment in 1946 









































| Average Claims 
| covered | as per- 
Region and State Claims —_ e = 
(in thou-|e employ- 
sands ent 
3.0 
Region I: 
Connecticut-_-_......-- 13,559 | 590.9 2.3 
ae 3,726 | 164.6 2.3 
Massachusetts. -.....-- 50, 803 | 1, 398. 2 3.6 
New Hampshire._.__.- 3,575 | 125.3 2.9 
a | eas 14,058 | 227.8 6.2 
ES ciidrcndnause 1, 083 60. 5 1.8 
Region II-III: } 
pO See 957 | 82.4 1.2 
New Jersey... _.-| 49,556 | 1,182.1 4.2 
New York._.._--. .1195, 712 | 4,007.0 4.9 
Pennsylvania_......--- 67, 800 | 2,778.6 2.4 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia- 3, 022 209. 3 1.4 
,  * eee 9, 550 516.7 1.8 
North Carolina_- 11, 522 | 581. 4 | 2.0 
.. ——sae .--| 6,362] 436.2} 1.5 
West Virginia -.......- 8, 944 342.1 | 2.6 
Region V: } 
Kentucky... ........-- 9, 438 332.9 2.8 
(SESS 38, 754 | 1,419.6 | 2.7 
26, 903 | 2,012. 2 | 1.3 
Region VI: 
eS .----| 55.307 | 2, 191.6 2.5 
Indiana 8, 566 792. 5 1.1 
Wisconsin 4, 909 660. 2 7 
Region VII: 
CO 14, 300 372. 4 3.8 
ENR..nnssssecen --| 15, 044 333.7 | 4.5 
Georgia...........- --| 11, 165 473.3 | 2.4 
Mississippi 4, 397 163.8 2.7 
South Carolina_--.----- 5, 800 274.5 2.1 
ROMMINMNE. ..0..<0<0-- 19, 268 456.1 | 4,2 
Region VIII: | 
EC 2, 378 307.1 | 8 
Minnesota...........- 4,890 | 493.2 | 1.0 
TTS 913 142. 2 | .6 
North Dakota itasiniiplecia 135 34.7 4 
South Dakota_......- 156 42.3 4 
Region IX: 
PE tiidctiaacens 6, 342 188.1 | 3.4 
Kansas... 3, 467 204. 4 | 1.7 
Missouri 22, 466 708.1 | 3.2 
Oklahoma 7, 979 230.7 3.5 
Region X: | 
renee 8, 522 363. 9 2.3 
New Mexico-__-..--- , 590 72.1 .8 
. > Peagry 11, 734 986. 3 1,2 
Region XI: | 
DT icnascclecacs 1, 456 169.1 | 9 
Idaho_..... 883 79.9 | 1.1 
Montana. .-. 772 82.0 .9 
Utah a 1, 924 105. 9 1.8 
Wyoming 180 45.6 | 4 
Region XII: | 
BR sinincacieass< | 2,620 86.5 | 3.0 
California. ........-.-.}120, 486 | 2, 233.1 5.4 
Saas 952 | 36.8 2.6 
SN, . casccdaniawann 6, 909 275.4 2.5 
Washington. .........- 17, 618 482.1 | 3.7 
1 Estimated number of continued claims for un- 


employment in the week in which the 8th of the 
month falls. 

2 Estimated number of workers in covered em- 
ployment in the pay period of each type (weekly, 
semimonthly, etc.) ending nearest the 15th of the 
month; corrected to June 2, 1947. 
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est ratios, 0.4 percent, and six others 
had ratios of less than 1 percent. 


Veterans’ Unemployment Allow- 
ances 


In September many veterans left the 
labor force and returned to school. 
As a result, claims and payments for 
veterans’ unemployment allowances 
dropped appreciably. Initial claims 
reached the lowest figure in 2 years— 
314,624—and were 18.5 percent less 
than the number in August. The de- 
clines, reported by all States except 
Alabama and Alaska, ranged from 1 


percent in Maine to 54 percent in 
Indiana. Decreases in continued 
claims, reported by 50 States, were 
responsible for a 12-percent drop in 
the total for the country as a whole. 

Veterans were compensated during 
the month for 2.7 million weeks of 
unemployment by payments totaling 
$53.3 million. Both the total amount 
expended and the number of weeks 
compensated were 10 percent less than 
in August. Only Alaska and New 
Hampshire reported increases in 
amounts paid and in weeks compen- 
sated. 


Table 7.—Claims and payments for veterans’ unemployment allowances, September 1947 









































; Weeks 
3 Initial Continued 
State > wr wae compen- | Payments 
claims claims ind 

ed icbthincdhttetidabainntaivnnnhndaibtetinindé 314,624 | 2,663,140 | 2,678,102 | $53, 336,195 
Alabama... .. LdbeUEMRI ead CaheEh deoneensbiiebntniianwewiit 7, 817 75, 731 1, 474, 048 
[eee 133 297 6, 065 
DN fi astanbstndhnkeciecns 1, 822 11, 253 220, 290 

Pc init cniannahadconsanse 3, 273 40, 206 861, 2 
IN ir cea hehe nanbeswansiednannionee caekiiebane 28, 668 219, 506 3, 985, 318 
CNG ncccsnnene 1, 510 9, 664 76,019 
RA A ee ee eee 4, 250 35,360 684, 551 
RE Ne pe ee ee ape 568 A, 070 79, 925 
District of Columbia ; 789 20, 346 488, 921 
ck titnacdawhsnaneduictasenneniadiaselieneniainl 7,145 87, 487 1,739, 846 
Geeree. ....2.<5 Fe en ee aie Freee 7, 159 71, 211 1, 442, 616 
Hawaii-_..- ; i 532 2, 824 56, 522 
Idaho _... 296 1,018 21, 043 
Illinois_..- 12, 294 109, 074 2, 042, 239 
Indiana... 6, 214 28, 694 709, 291 
Iowa_-.... 1,647 7,919 142, 259 
Kansas. ..-. 1,981 10, 456 € 208, 187 
i phipiinansncmhnsndncnnicikiennnbantneeemmlned 4, 037 50, 442 55, 518 1, 113, 280 
I ciccumidbansndcnndaneeeeaenenheinehenmnyaneeh 4, 730 35, 397 61, 829 1, 222, 834 
ais badntiakabhnasnis +iiinnbuedindbeesmammneuian 1,934 14, 535 13, 564 269, 325 
RT, cathimimpnmenesnenetgeatiscandininepetimaenit 2, 920 24, 824 493, 463 
tices Sa Sahin sacs ch dain ashi itn dein iteed sides ealieeads 13, 925 127, 956 2, 546, 909 
Michigan 13, 346 85, 028 1, 687, 719 
Minnesota. _.-. 2, 909 22, 019 436, 026 
Sa ere 2, 511 25, 285 504, 138 
Missouri_-.--- ‘ waa 10, 480 76, 522 1, 517, 152 
Montana.-...-. ns 581 2, 310 45, 987 
Nebraska. -.._- does ieshcincscen ett dai it a“ a 679 2, 445 48, 402 
ee eee . ee era Fe ee ae 316 1, 625 32, 327 
id 2 cenecancanesnuebenteneninhossenses 1, 404 9,415 187, 050 
ios ents Stidinansimendinionnmaalacicabaaiminsdininddainandes : 12, 615 137, 868 128, 513 2, 565, 880 
BT EE vctonninuitidnaghnashane PE rE - 1,025 476 6, 837 135, 889 
gy, Ree Sep erene ep etn. aa 65, 727 385, 044 383, 132 7, 638, 588 
North Carolina. pdenannuties Gntuindch icehpeiaeinaen 5, 831 3, 578 43,369 867, 486 
North Dakota = dé amine 37 204 154 3, 067 
Re ‘ = 14, 667 102, 419 99, 200 1, 972, 629 
aici aicacacanhih nite Keclnienieiens tinieg diunniadathmmideantaiadiiondaiel 3, 625 42, 467 39, 519 786, 689 
Fe es beta binss codnnontdusnddhneninsséaannonnenb 2, 792 13, 728 12, 846 254, 729 
EE EEE EDA la 26, 068 297, 489 305, 496 6, 101, 604 
EE i aicchdichgnncinianindasnedemeiiaduntaie ails side 998 20, 790 408, 207 
th cakundiaeneraniiidgicedatimmensdambiinniniis nani 1, 850 32, 307 31, 417 626, 546 
South Carolina... Srukenaes 3, 455 25, 749 47, 082 938, 208 
South Dakota 173 1, 259 1, 249 24, 956 
Tennessee.....-.-. 5, 251 84, 686 79, 830 1, 592, 867 
ST cntdieadietnddaausinds- densa wnis bucgm dieters 7, 586 109, 333 114, 468 2, 280, 009 
SE ee re ee even teen ete 1,014 4, 840 4,838 95, 326 
I in alee iknda ein acted ai elnmdaathmanisiad einai tlenteseds 536 2,976 2, 885 57,128 
| ES SE eee eee seach kien 2, 747 27, 945 30, 392 604, 486 
5) tena tadindindmnateetengnnenediaeltemainaenn » E27 25, 474 24, 545 485, 580 
West Virginia Ldeiadntnapaawbnniedamatdeldnaaded 4, 459 62, 088 60, 294 1, 202, 458 
2 ES ETE ER kT HE 3, 679 13, 386 12, 574 246, 193 
We niga caknindtasnctunnenssannwipenn<thneiee aishneie 329 288 5, 638 




















1 Represents activities under provisions of title V of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944; excludes 


data for self-employed veterans. 


Source: Data reported to the Readjustment Allowance Service, Veterans Administration, by unemploy- 
ment insurance agencies in 48 States, the District of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii, and by the Veterans 


Administration for Puerto Rico. 


Nonfarm Placements 


Nonfarm placements totaled 546,116 
in September. The increase of 13 per- 
cent from the August figure was the 
largest monthly rise since March 1946. 
Half of the 40 States reporting more 
placements had increases of more than 
20 percent. Of the 9 States that made 
fewer placements, 7 States—all west 
of the Mississippi and almost all pre- 
dominantly agricultural — reported 
only slight declines; in the other 2— 
Maine and South Carolina—place- 


Table 8.—Nonfarm placements by State, 
September 1947 














U. 8S. Employment Serv- | Total Wo- | Veter- 
ice region and State men ans! 
| 
| eae 546,116 |181,143 | 179, 286 

Region I: 

Connecticut_..........- 7, 635 3, 206 2, 167 

ES Se ae 4, 571 1, 283 1, 380 

Massachusetts........-- 10, 741 4, 585 3, 372 

New Hampshire........| 2,044 719 681 

Rhode Island._.-..-.--- 2,430 | 1,450 529 

.... ae 1,123 268 527 
Region II: 

2 == 61,063 | 33,149 | 12,814 
Region III: 

Delaware.........-..--- 1, 540 625 495 

New Jerasy............ 12, 424 6, 609 2, 961 

Pennsylvania...........} 25,038 | 10,082 8, 767 
Region IV: 

District of Columbia_..| 3,279 1, 348 841 

"| =a 5, 299 1, 644 1, 752 

North Carolina......-..} 14,963 | 5, 580 4,314 

 . aes 9,340 | 3,790 2, 556 

West Virginia. ...-.--- 3,728 | 1,189 1, 366 
Region V: 

Kentucky ............- 3, 806 1, 013 1, 565 

Michigan_..- 15, 027 2, 871 6, 389 














_ | Sa 34, 934 | 10, 920 9, 763 
Region VI: 
ges | 17,053 5, 464 5, 557 
RRR ees 11, 244 4,176 3, 320 
Wisconsin__.....-.----- 13,959 | 4,945] 4,411 
Region VII: 
I aioe li xciea si 15, 975 4, 925 4, 531 
SS 12, 392 4, 431 4, 123 
Georgia........-.---- 9,144 | 2,970! 2,864 
,  - 9, 579 2, 869 2, 864 
South Carolina 10, 575 2, 193 4, 271 
I le consumees 12,882 | 3,976 4, 486 
Region VIII: 
2. aon 10,222 | 3,007 3, 694 
Minnesota...........---| 14,842 | 3,784 5, 239 
Ce 4, 908 978 1, 893 
North Dakota_-.-..-.---.- 1, 786 432 653 
South Dakota-.------- 1, 630 343 650 
Region IX: 
a 9, 337 2, 757 3, 406 
Ee 8, 395 1, 790 3, 405 
ae 9, 101 2, 647 3, 370 
‘ae 10, 143 2, 516 3, 996 
Region X: 
RR incon enw 5, 902 1, 611 2, 363 
New Mexico....--------| 4,513 829} 2,085 
BG Sinccibdecutwacnnt 41, 516 | 11, 607 14, 903 
Region XI: 
00 eee ae 1, 306 3, 312 
i ES TEES: 3, 850 502 1, 831 
ee eee 2, 661 318 1, 330 
jeter 3, 501 1, 142 1, 326 
ES 1, 320 198 657 
Region XII: 
pe 4, 293 920 1, 737 
California 45, 398 | 13, 061 16, 034 
tia dimtssewese 2, 394 80 721 
IN oe crime pcs edeere 10, 313 2, 271 3, 986 
Washington 10,852 | 2,039 4, 028 














1 Represents placements of veterans of all wars. 
Source: Department of Labor, U. 8. Employment 
Service. 
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Social Security 





ments dropped more than 25 percent. 

Although placements of women rep- 
resented a slightly smaller propor- 
tion of all placements for the month, 
the number rose from 165,329 in 
August to 181,143. Thirty-six States 
reported increases; 19 had a rise of 
more than 20 percent. Thirteen 
States made fewer placements, but 


only 3 showed an appreciable decline. 

Veterans’ placements rose 13 per- 
cent from the August number—the 
same relative increase as in total 
placements. Forty-three States 
made more placements of veterans 
than in August. In 4 of the 6 States 
reporting declines the drop was less 
than 3 percent. 





Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


Monthly Benefits in Current-Pay- 
ment Status, September 1947, 
and Benefits Awarded, July- 
September 1947 


At the end of September, more than 
1.9 million persons had monthly bene- 
fits totaling $36.7 million in current- 
payment status (table 1). More than 
49,500 monthly benefits were awarded 
in September, 7.5 percent more than 
in August. All types of benefits ex- 
cept parent’s benefits shared in this 
increase. Certifications totaled $39.3 
million for monthly benefit payments 
and $2.4 million for lump-sum death 
payments. 


During the third quarter of 1947, 
more than 141,000 monthly benefits 
were awarded (table 2). While the 
total number of awards was almost 8 
percent less than in the preceding 
quarter, the decrease for primary ben- 
efits was less than 1 percent. Pri- 
mary benefits constituted 48.7 per- 
cent of all monthly benefit awards, the 
highest proportion since the record 
number processed in the second quar- 
ter of 1946. The increase in the num- 
ber of primary benefit awards during 
August and September is partly at- 
tributable to the discontinuance of the 
“inactive freeze” procedure. This pro- 


cedure was an emergency measure in- 
stituted late in 1945 to encourage in- 
sured workers aged 65 or over who 
were still employed to file applications 
and thus prevent a possible future 
loss of benefits. The field cffice did 
not develop these applications un- 
til it was notified that the wage earner 
had stopped work. Taking these ap- 
plications required little more field of- 
fice time than answering inquiries 
and, by deferring development and 
adjudication until the wage earner 
could actually receive benefits, the 
field office was able to absorb at a later 
Gate part of the increase in claims 
inquiries that followed the cessation 
of hostilities. Field offices are now 
more adequately staffed and no longer 
need to defer development and ad- 
judication of claims, and it is usually 
easier to obtain required proofs when 
the wage earner first makes an in- 
quiry than at some later date. 

The number of parent’s benefit 
awards showed a greater proportion- 
ate decrease than did any other type 
of benefit. The volume of awards was 
much greater than for any quarter 
before 1947, however, mainly because 


Table 1.—Monthly benefits in current-payment status‘ at the end of the month, by type of benefit and month, September 1946-September 
1947, and monthly benefit actions, by type of benefit, September 1947 


{Amounts in thousands; 


lata corrected to Oct. 17, 1947 
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| | 
Total Primary Wilfe’s Child’s Widow’s Widow’s current Parent’s 
| ' 
seis ’ i : N | | N N N N 
. yum- Num- Num- Num- Num- um-| 4. 
Number |Amount — Amount} “her Amount} “hor eas ber |*mount) “por Amour t ber |4mount 
— —————— | ———_ | ——__|-___|—__- a — — 
Monthly benefits in current-pay- | | 
ment status at end of month: | 
1946 : - 
September 1, 579, 112 5| 673, 438/$16, 509. 0} 206, 794) $ $5, 541. 6} 118,839} $2, 400. 7} 130,070) $2, 6 7, O66 $92. 
October. 1, 606, 412 ) 16. 2} 5, 661. 8) 121,951} 2,464.0) 129,520) < 7, 2 4 4.5 
November. 1, 626, 693] 30, 7 5, 741. 6] 124,451} 2,515.0] 128,965) : 7, 300 95.8 
RSE SRE 1, 642, 299 5, 804. 0} 127,046) 2, 568.3) 128,410) 2: 7, 398 97.3 
| 
1947 | | | 
January 1, 672, 301} 31, 694.8 2, 8 . 2) 130,017] 2,629.1) 128,959) 3 98. 3 
February 1, 708, 848] 32, 467.2 2, 9£ 4) 133,043} 2, 692. 5) 129, 908 101.2 
March. _ 1, 738, 841] 33, 099. 1 3, .4| 135, 634] 2, 746. 6] 130, 668 104.7 
April. ....-. l, 33, 769. 7 3, 8} 139,357] 2, 823. 6) 132, 079 110.0 
May 1, 34, 480. 2 3, 14 }. 7 142 857| 2, 896. 2) 13% 115.0 
June 1,! 35, 071. 5 3, 2 . 0] 146,124) 2, 965. 6 119.2 
July.... 1, 35, 598. 5] § 3,2 0} 149,173} 3,030. 5 122.6 
August... ..- 1, 36, 094. 9 3, 5] 151 770 3, 085 125.2 
September 1, 36, 655. 7) § 3, 3} 154, 865) 3, 150. 127.9 
Monthly benefit actions, September | 
1947: - 
In force 2? beginning of month_._..| 2, 126, 647] 41,399. 0} 957, 735) 23, 866. 7 3, 766. 7) 537, 442 6, 822.7) 154 270 3, 135 0} 181, 000} 3, 681 1} 9, 493 126 7 
Benefits awarded in month ‘ 49,532} 1,047.2) 24,297 647.3 113.8 9, 497 129. 1 3, 744 77.6) 3, 495} 75.8 242 3.5 
Entitlements terminated 3 14, 808 271.6 4, 565 113.7 30.0 4, 548 60. 1 554 10.7) 2,7 is 56. 4 9 8 
Net adjustments ¢ sconsaiadbbiabiad 697 26.3 301 15.5 2.0 218 5.7 _ 20 3] 98 _ 3.0 —4 1 
In force end of month_-_. 2, 162, 068] 42, 200. 9} 977, 768) 24, 415.9) 292,692) 3, 852 5 542, 609} 6, 897. 157, 480 3, 202. 2| 181, 847} 3, 703 6] 9, € 2 129.3 

















1 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to 
deduction of fixed amount which is less than current month’s benefit. 

2 Represents total benefits awarded (including benefits in current, deferred, 
and conditional-payment status) after adjustment for subsequent changes in 
number and amount of benefits (see footnote 4) and terminations (see footnote 
3), cumulative from January 1949, 


3 Benefit is terminated when a beneficiary dies or loses entitlement to a benefit 


for some other reason. 


4 Adjustments result from operation of maximum and minimum provisions 


and from recomputations and administrative actions. 
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decline of 1.9 percent in average tax- 
able wages from the first to the second 
quarter of 1947, while the average 


Table 2.—Number of monthly benefits and lump-sum death payments awarded, by type 
of benefit, 1940-47 


Corrected to July 15, 1947] 
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7 wage per worker in covered industry 
Monthly benefits Lump- P 
=e sum increased by 0.7 percent. 
Year and quarter ! a ar = An estimated 2.7 million employers 
Total | Primary| Wife’s | Child’s |Widow’s current Parent’s} sents 2 reported the payment of taxable 
— = ail a stn wages during the second quarter of 
Te I lcs ak Se 254,984 | 132,335 | 34,555 | 59,382] 4,600] 23,260 852 | 75,095 : ‘ 
re eg ee 360, 286 | 114660 | 36/213 | 75619 | 11,020] 30,502| 1,272] 117,303 21947, 4.3 percent more than in the 
258,116 | 99,622 | 33,250] 77,384 14,774 | 31,820 1, 266 134, 991 first quarter of 1947 and 9 percent 
262,865 | 89,070} 31,916 | 85,619| 19,576 | 35,420] 1,264] 163,011 . 
318,949 | 110,097 | 40,349 | 99,676 | 24,759 | 42,649] 1,419 205, 177 more than in the second quarter of 
162,463 | 185,174 | 63,068 | 127,514 | 29,844] 55,108| 1,755| 247,01 : - 
547, 150 | 258,980 | 88,515 | 114,875] 38,823 | 44,190] 1,767] 250,706 1946. These increases continued the 
postwar upward trend. 
Jan.-Mar 75,807 | 25,474] 9,401 | 23,978] 6,416] 10,225 313 | 47,342 
Apr.-June___. 79,003 | 27,907 | 10,150 | 24,442] 6,086 | 10,067 351 | 48,976 
July-Sept 78,976 | 27,607 | 10,066 | 24,589] 5,804] 10,559 351 | 52,444 : ra 
a a a 85,163 | 29,109 | 10,732] 26,667) 6,453] 11,708] 404] 56,415 Pyhblic Opinion on 
1945 . < 
Jan.-Mar........--------------| 104,064 | 35,613 | 12,587] 33,025] 7,730] 14,689 420 | 65, 695 Statutory Provisions 
Apr.-June......-.....- 117,857 | 41,116] 14,454 37, 208 7, 954 16, 614 511 68, 770 mad ‘ 
July-Sept..........-...-......| 106,782 | 44,493 14, 908 , 058 6, 821 12, 096 06 7 ring the years in which th " 
eS eee son} 133, 760 63,952 | 21,119] 29,223 7,339 | 11,709 418 56, 797 - ha j the old 
age and survivors insurance program 
1946 : , : 
PA OF See Saw ARAKI 147,220 | 72,379 | 23,553 | 30,001 | 8,805 | 12,006 305 64, 185 has been in operation, innumerable 
fe, RR LE 155,036 | 75,641 | 25,222] 31,452] 10,306] 11,966 49| 67, 54: ndividuals— 
i Oa 132, 627 62, 541 21, 809 27, 222 10, 020 10, 579 456 58, 382 i du ] some who have retired 
EE aE ee | 112,258 | 48,419 | 17,931 | 26,110 9, 692 9, 639 467 60,596 and are now receiving benefits and 
1947 others who are still making their con- 
Jan.-Mar.........-------------| 133,217 | 62,106 | 22,136 | 27,548] 10,404] 10,293 730 | 60,357 i € 
MPMI. xecsneccsscaronse | 152,847 | 69,319 | 24,383 | 33,202 | 12,525] 12,173] 1,245| 61, 729 tributions—have expressed to the Bu 
IGE TERS | 141,475 68, 866 | 23,206 | 27,676 | 10,702 | 10,232 7 48,563 reau of Old-Age and Survivors In- 

















1 Quarterly data for 1940-43 were presented in the 
Bulletin for February 1947, p. 29. 


the 1946 amendments, effective with 
applications filed after December 31, 
1946, liberalized the eligibility require- 
ments. 

During the third quarter of 1947, 
48.600 lump-sum payments were 
awarded. The numbers of lump-sum 
payments awarded during this and 
the preceding quarter were much 
lower than for the corresponding 
quarters of 1946 because the 1946 
amendments eliminate payments to 
certain persons. Effective with deaths 
occurring after 1946, lump-sum pay- 
ments cannot be made to a spouse 
who is not living with the worker at 
the time of his death or to children 
or parents unless they have paid the 
worker’s funeral expenses. As a re- 
sult, the average number of lump-sum 
payments has been reduced from 1.34 
per wage earner represented in lump- 
sum awards for the second and third 
quarters of 1946 to 1.12 and 1.07 for 
the second and third quarters of 1947, 
respectively. 


Employers, Workers, and Wages, 
Second Quarter, 1947 


The number of workers with tax- 
able wages in April-June, estimated 


2 Under 1939 and 1946 amendments. 


at 39.6 million, represents a 1.5-per- 
cent increase over the figure for Jan- 
uary—March 1947. The total number 
of workers employed in covered indus- 
tries, estimated at 39.8 million, was 2.1 
percent larger than in the preceding 
quarter. The difference between these 
two sets of figures results from the 
fact that workers who received their 
full $3,000 in taxable wages in the first 
quarter of 1947 were not represented 
in the number with taxable wages in 
the second quarter, though they were 
still employed in covered industries. 
The number of workers paid taxable 
wages and the number of workers in 
covered industries increased 4.1 and 
4.3 percent, respectively, over the 
numbers in the corresponding quarter 
of 1946. Estimated total covered em- 
ployment in April-June exceeded by 
4.6 percent the wartime peak reached 
during the third quarter of 1943. 
Total taxable wages received in the 
second quarter of 1947, estimated at 
$20.9 billion, were 17.1 percent higher 
than in the second quarter of 1946. 
Average taxable wages, estimated at 
$528, were 12.6 percent higher than 
in the corresponding quarter of 1946. 
The operation of the $3,000 limitation 
on taxable wages, however, caused a 


surance and the Social Security Ad- 
ministration their gratification for the 
opportunity to participate in the pro- 
gram. Nevertheless, even the many 
persons convinced of the value of so- 
cial insurance know that in many 
ways the program falls short of pro- 
viding the security the public feels 
should be available. Others fail to 
understand the need for the eligibility 
requirements under the present law 
and want the provisions tailored to 
their individual circumstances. The 
field offices, in their contacts with the 
public, hear not only praise and com- 
mendation but also dissatisfaction and 
disappointment about certain phases 
of the program. Such complaints, of 
course, are not an accurate measure 
of the shortcomings of the act nor 
do they indicate its real achievements. 
They do, however, particularly since 
they are unsolicited, provide a clue to 
the extent to which the public feels 
that the present legislation fails to 
meet the needs of the persons it is 
designed to protect. 

The Social Security Administration 
is required, under the terms of the 
Social Security Act, to study all as- 
pects of the social security program 
and to recommend desirable changes. 
To include in its study the direct and 
unorganized expression of public opin- 
ion on old-age and survivors insur- 
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ance, the Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance kept a tally of com- 
plaints made during the week of Feb- 
ruary 17-21, 1947, on the various pro- 
visions of the program. Nearly half 
the field offices, all the area offices, 
and the central offices of the Bureau 
took part in the survey, the results of 
which are shown in table 4. 

During the week, 115,000 persons 
visited, telephoned, or wrote theSe of- 
fices concerning the establishment of 
account numbers, filing of claims, or 


investigation of wages. Of these, 
about 9,000 or 8 percent voiced ob- 
jections to one aspect or another of 
the program. Complaints about the 
way the act is administered were ex- 
cluded as not coming within the pur- 
pose of the survey. In all cases the 
objections were volunteered, with no 
questioning by Bureau representatives 
to stimulate an expression of opinion. 

As was to be expected, the most 
common complaints concerned the 
size of benefits and the limited cover- 


Table 3.—Estimated number of employers! and workers and estimated amount of wages 
in industries covered by old-age and survivors insurance, by specified period, 1940-47 


[Corrected to Nov. 1, 1947] 





























| ow Allwork-| Total wages in 
| 2 
Workers | Taxable wages ersem- | covered industry # 
Employ-| with loved in 
ers re- taxable | ———-—-—_—- | P. ye ees on _ 
porting | wages , covered 
Year and quarter - ; industries 
wages during Average | during A verage 
(in thou-| period ? | Total (in per period ® Total (in| * per 
sands) ‘aa millions) worker | (in thou- millions) worker 
. sands) 
1940 » 2, 500 35, 393 $32, 974 $932 35, 393 $1, 008 
1941 2, 646 40,976 41,348 1,110 
1942 2, 645 46, 363 52, 939 ¢ 1, 256 
es 2, 394 47, 656 62, 423 55S 1, 462 
aE 2, 469 46, 296 64, 426 ¢ 1, 584 
a 2, 614 46, 392 62, 045 46, 392 71, f60 1, 543 
1946 4 3, 040 49, 50 69, 135 49, 500 79, 330 1, 608 
1941 
January-Merch Pe Sere 2, 188 30, 389 9, 587 315 30, 389 9,752 321 
April-June__..- eli 2, 249 32, 634 10, 255 315 32, 704 10, 764 329 
July-September. - 2, 284 34, 522 10, 824 314 34, 780 11, 699 336 
October-December... .......-.-.- 2, 267 34, 051 11,153 328 34, 716 13, 249 382 
1942 
January-March. -- 2, 204 33,771 12, 112 359 33, 771 12,364 366 
April-June 2, 183 35, 509 13, 163 371 35, 578 13, 833 389 
July-September 2,119 36, 977 13, 786 373 37, 263 15, 050 404 
October-December 2, 038 36, 656 12, 878 379 37, 607 16, 972 451 
1943 
January-March a 1,971 36, 537 15, 462 423 15, 760 431 
April-June : ‘ ian. 2, 008 37, 483 16, 561 442 17, 400 463 
July-September 1,998 37, 682 15, 838 420 ‘ 17, 498 460 
October- December... pane 2, 001 36, 016 14, 562 404 37, 593 18, 995 505 
1944 
January-March 2,010 36, 326 17,362 478 36, 326 17, 696 487 
April-June. 2 O48 36, 893 17, 284 468 5 18, 185 492 
July September 2,038 | 37,301 16, 243 435 18, 359 486 
October-December 2, 039 35, 629 3, 537 380 37,789 19, 109 506 
1945 
January-March Cuiciietininmmiaia 2, 076 17, 874 499 35, 855 18, 262 509 
April-June_._.... : 2,149 17, 541 489 35, 949 18, 558 516 
July-September 2,174 14, 982 420 36, 285 17, 261 476 
October-December 2,199 12, 48 373 35, 973 17,478 486 
1946 H 
January-March ¢ 4 when 2,310 36, 420 16, 840 462 36, 430 17,410 478 
April-June oad nea 2, 507 38, 055 17, 845 469 38, 153 19, 090 500 
July-September ¢ scamdinbekin 2, 526 39, 670 17,750 447 40, 228 20, 220 503 
October-December # van 7 2, 585 38, 000 16, 700 439 40, 300 22, 610 561 
1947 
January-March ‘.............-... 2, 629 39, 000 20, 983 £38 29, 000 21, 620 554 
April-June 4 saad 2, 732 39, 600 20, 900 528 39, 800 22, 200 558 


























1 Number corresponds to nutnber of employer re- 
turns. A return may relate to more than 1 estab- 
lishment if employer operates several separate 


establishments but reports for concern as a whole 
2 Quarterly and annual data for 1937-40 were pre- 
sented in the Bulletin for February 1947, p. 31. 


3A description of these series and quarterly data 
for 1940 were presented in the Bulletin for August 
1947, p. 30. 

¢ Preliminary. 


Table 4.—Pxblic opinion on statutory 
provisions of the old-age and survivors 
insurance program, February 17-21, 
1947 


Criticism 





Total number of contacts__.....|115, 361 
Total number of criticisms.....| 8, 889 100. ( 


BeneRts tes tow...................- 
Coverage should be extended_._._. | 1,93 
To agricultural workers. __...__- 
To domestic workers. ---- | 
To the self-employed -__- a 
To employees of nonprofit organ- | 
Dit inse chibi shtheanakades | 
To government employees______-| 
To other noncovered workers - - -- 
On a voluntary basis on 
Eligibility age too high for__.....-- 
Women 
All workers--............. au 
Work-clause exemption too low - - -- 
No refund to uninsured --._.._---. 
No disability benefits aa 
Work clause should be abolished 
Average monthly wage reduced by 
illness and unemployment a 
Insured status lost by disability 243 2.7 
Lump-sum payment lost by 2-year 
statute ona . SARE ae 212 2. 4 
No benefits to survivors of those 
who died while in armed forces-_-- 215 2.4 
Dependents of women workers not | 
_ ” 33) aire 99 | 1.1 
Monthly benefits smaller than | 
lump sum would have been_-----| 80 , 
Weltb nscancnanaceditvctnedineasiat 389 4.4 











age of the act. Not quite one-fourth 
of the total group felt that the bene- 
fit amount is insufficient. Almost the 
same number objected because one 
occupation or another is not covered 
or because persons who leave covered 
employment cannot continue coverage 
on a voluntary basis. The Social Se- 
curity Administration has consistently 
recommended legislation both to raise 
the level of benefits and to cover all 
gainfully occupied individuals. The 
fact that fewer than 2,000 persons 
complained about coverage does not, 
of course, indicate the extent of real 
concern throughout the country with 
the question. Most of the people who 
would be directly affected by extension 
of coverage have little or no occasion 
to communicate with the Bureau and 
to make known their desire for cov- 
erage. 

One-third of the complaints about 
lack of coverage came from the self- 
employed. This relatively large pro- 
portion probably results from the fact 
that the self-employed have more fre- 
quent contacts with the Bureau than 
do individuals in other excluded 
groups. When, for example, the 
owner of a small firm receives a re- 
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quest from the Bureau for informa- 
tion connected with his workers’ wage 
records, he is likely to be brought into 
contact with the field office. He then 
can and does express his dissatisfac- 
tion with a program that does not give 
him the protection afforded his em- 
ployees. 

Similarly the relatively few com- 
plaints made about the lack of dis- 
ability benefits, and the even fewer 
complaints about the loss of insured 
status for retirement and survivor 
benefits which can result if the worker 
becomes disabled before age 65, re- 
flect the general lack of contact be- 
tween most of the persons affected and 
representatives of the Social Security 
Administration. 

Almost 900 persons complained that 
the amount of earnings permitted un- 
der the work clause is too low, but only 
380 thought the work clause should be 
eliminated. Apparently there is wide- 
spread acceptance of the principle that 
benefits should not be paid to indi- 
viduals who have substantial wage 
income, though payment of benefits 
in addition to small earnings was ap- 
proved. 

The number (more than 9 percent) 
who objected because no refund of 
contributions is made when an unin- 
sured worker dies or retires was large 
enough to indicate that failure to 
become and remain insured consti- 
tutes a real problem. The intensity 
of this grievance may be expected to 
increase as the total amounts of a 
worker’s individual contributions rise 
with the passage of time, though the 
relative number who do not gain in- 
sured status will drop, especially if 
coverage is extended. 

The eligibility age was criticized by 
almost 900 persons; 560 considered age 
65 too high for women, and 330 
thought it too high for all workers. 

Some 400 “other” complaints were, 
in general, concerned with phases of 
the program that affect a relatively 
small number of individuals. The 
failure to provide wage credits for time 
spent in the armed services was re- 
sponsible for 58 complaints. Twenty- 


nine persons objected to the present 
provisions for lump-sum payments; 
11 felt that lump sums should be pay- 
able even though monthly benefits are 
paid in the month of death, 11 others 
were concerned with the loss of all 





or part of the lump sum because fu- 
neral directors cannot be paid di- 
rectly, and 7 proposed changes to meet 
their own particular circumstances. 

Complaints about dependents’ and 
survivors’ benefits reflected family re- 
lationships outside the usual pattern 
of dependency. Here, too, a few in- 
dividuals would change the act to 
meet their own needs. Suggested 
changes would permit a worker to des- 
ignate his beneficiary, for example, or 
enable any dependent, regardless of 
relationship and sometimes of age, to 
qualify for benefits. 

Persons who failed to meet the re- 
quirements for fully insured status 
complained that the requirements 
needed liberalizing and suggested such 
solutions as paying benefits at age 65 
without regard to insured status, bas- 
ing insured status on total wages 
rather than on quarters of coverage, 


and requiring the same number of 
calendar quarters for everyone. 

Neither the volume nor the type of 
complaints received can or should be 
interpreted as dissatisfaction with the 
program in general. The very fact 
that individuals raise objections to a 
particular provision that affects them 
adversely indicates the desire of the 
American people to improve and make 
more effective the social insurance 
program. When large numbers of 
persons object to the same provision, 
it undoubtedly needs changing. In 
nearly all such instances the Social 
Security Administration has already 
recommended legislation that would 
correct these deficiencies in the pro- 
gram. When only a few persons are 
affected, special circumstances should 
not be allowed to outweigh broad 
social objectives in planning for future 
revisions in legislation. 





Public Assistance 


Expenditures per 
Inhabitant, 1946—47* 


During the fiscal year 1946—47, Fed- 
eral, State, and local governments 
spent an average for the United States 
of $9.68 per inhabitant for public as- 
sistance—$6.57 for old-age assistance, 
$1.83 for aid to dependent children, 24 
cents for aid to the blind, and $1.04 
for general assistance. The total, 
which was $1.35 higher than the ex- 
penditure per inhabitant in the pre- 
ceding fiscal year, represented the 
highest cost in relation to popula- 
tion since 1936, when the public as- 
sistance provisions of the Social 
Security Act became effective. Be- 
cause of the increase in the cost of 
living, however, the amount of goods 
and services furnished with the $9.68 
expended in 1946-47 was perhaps 
about one-fifth less than the amount 
purchasable with the $7.87 expended 
per inhabitant in 1940. 


*Alaska and Hawaii are omitted from 
this discussion since there are no recent 
population estimates for the Territories. 


1From January 1941 to June 1947, the 
cost of living increased 56 percent accord- 
ing to the consumers’ price index compiled 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Payments for old-age assistance in- 
creased 60 cents per inhabitant from 
the 1945-46 figure; for aid to depend- 
ent children, 48 cents; for aid to the 
blind, 2 cents; and for general assist- 
ance, 25 cents. For all but general 
assistance, a large part of the rise 
undoubtedly resulted from the in- 
crease in the Federal share of assist- 
ance costs that became effective in 
October 1946.2 The number of recipi- 
ents in June 1947 was larger than in 
any previous month. The rise of 25. 
cents per inhabitant in expenditures 
for general assistance reflected an in- 
crease in both case loads and average 
payments. 

In individual States the average for 
old-age assistance varied widely from 
the national average of $6.57. Colo- 
rado and Oklahoma, for example, 
spent more than $20 per inhabitant, 
while Virginia and Delaware spent 
only a little more than a dollar. The 
range was from $1.02 to $21.68: 

Per inhabitant cost Number of States 


RR a pee ee 11 
EE Bik ccciecaesncannaconenoeens 14 
ican ta nesemecmaneen 16 
pS I a a en ee 5 
Pee eee are eee 1 
eee Or Sn a ccesend 2 


2?See the Bulletin, August 1947, for dis- 
cussion of the effects of the amendments. 
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Table 1.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, September 1946-September 1947 ' 
Aid Sent ou Aid to Somes ‘ 
Old-age children Aid to the | General as- A= sag children Aid to | General 
Year and month Total assistance bli sistance Total a the blind — 
Families | Children Families | Children | 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
September 323,360 | 829,309 75, 253 +0. 4 +1.5 +1.5 +0. 6 +0.8 
ctobe 329, 691 844, 589 75, 705 +1.0 +2.0 +1.8 +.6 +2.8 
November 337, 197 862, 356 76, 165 +.9 +2.3 2.1 +.6 +2. 8 
December 346, 235 885, 227 76, 680 +1.0 +2.7 +2.7 +.7 +5. 5 
January 354, 378 905, 855 76, 986 +.8 2.4 2.3 +.4 +6. 6 
February - . 363,649 | 929,705 77, 272 +.7 2.6 2.6 +.4 +2.7 
Marc 374, 387 957, 134 77, 677 +.7 +3.0 +3.0 +.5 —.1 
i, 384, 979, 620 77, 954 +.5 +2.6 +2.3 +.5 —1.6 
i iecsenges 391,312 | 996, 959 78, 648 +.2 +1.9 +1.8 +.9 —.3 
| eneegeeeen 396, 148 |1, 009, 475 79, 033 +.5 +1.2 +1.3 +.5 —.7 
} * 399, 688 |1, 017, 7: 79, 341 +.4 +.9 +.8 +.4 —.4 
Augus' 404, 014 /1, 027, 974 79, 718 +.4 +1.1 +1.0 +.5 —.3 
September 407,610 |1, 037, 210 80, 045 +.4 +.9 +.9 +.4 —.5 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 

$98, 954, 449 | $68, 634, 794 $17, 918. 209 $2, 604, 446 | $9, 797, 000 +1.9 +1.4 +4.0 +1.5 +1.5 
.|107, 498, 562 | 74, 219, 288 19, 731, 668 2, 714, 606 | 10, 833, 000 +8.6 +8.1 +10. 1 +4. 2 +10. 6 
.|110, 385, 737 | 76, 080, 252 20, 411, 575 2, 762,910 | 11, 131,000 +2.7 +2.5 +3.4 +1.8 +2.7 
114, 314, 109 | 77, 531, 118 21, 545, 133 2, 811, 858 | 12, 426, 000 +3.6 +1.9 +5. 6 +1.8 +11.6 
116, 678, 504 | 78, 314, 543 22, 085, 013 2, 829, 948 | 13, 449, 000 +2.1 +1.0 +2.5 +.6 +-8, 2 
8, 228, 78, 962, 347 22, 786, 969 2, 851, 949 | 13, 627,000 +1.3 +.8 +3. 2 +.8 +1.3 
121, 027, 434 | 80, 732, 176 23, 712, 901 2, 920, 357 | 13, 662, 000 +2.4 +2.2 +4. 1 +2.4 +.3 

121, 883, 758 | 81, 165, 674 24, 118, 180 2, 943, 904 | 13, 656, 000 +.7 +.5 +1.7 +.8 (2) 
122, 025, 637 | 81, 159, 125 24, 295, 503 2, 971, 009 | 13, 600, 000 +.1 (2) +.7 +.9 —.4 
122, 413, 622 | 81, 842, 124 24, 434, 095 2, 997,403 | 13, 140, 000 +.3 +.8 +.6 +.9 —3.4 
123, 422, 407 | 82, 050, 753 24, 865, 393 3, 034, 261 | 13, 472,000 +.8 +.3 +1.8 +1.2 +2.5 
124, 971, 805 | 83, 317, 307 25, 221, 353 3, 055, 145 | 13, 378, 000 +1.3 +1.6 +1.4 +.7 —.7 
125, 903, 660 | 83, 877, 538 25, 472, 965 3, 075, 157 | 13, 478, 000 +.7 +.7 +1.0 +.7 +.7 



































1 Data subject to revision. 


Excludes programs administered without Federal 


participation in States administering such programs concurrently with programs 
under the Social Security Act. 


Table 2.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments to recipients, 


2 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


by State, September 1947 ' 
























































SS Percentage change from— P pty Percentage change from— 
Number Number 
State of recip- Sages Cpteeer 1946 State of recip- ee, hel Septomhes 1946 
jents Total Aver- ients Total Aver- 

amount age amount age | 

Num- | Amount} Num- | Amount Num- | Amount} Num- | Amount 
ber ber ber er 

Total..... 2, 207, 995| $83, 877, 538) $36. 50 +0. 4 +0.7 7.7 +22.2 114, 870} $3, 675, 766) $32.00 +0. 2 +0. 6 +7.6; +16.7 
10, 710 415, 403 38. 79 +.3 +.8 +. 9} +19.5 
ee 5, 191 933, 894 17. 23 +1.2 +.9| +37.0 +28. 4 24, 514 919, 581 37. 51 —2.5 —12.6 @ | +10. 2 
Alaska... ..... 1, 347 50, 566 37. 54 —.7 +.9) —2.0 —10.1 2, 058 98, 911 48. 06 +.6) +1.0 +5. 9] +30. 6 
[ =e 10, 732 512, 876 47.79 +1.7 +.7 +9.0 +34. 3 6, 791 258, 947 38. 13 +.2 +4.3 +2. 5) +16. 7 

Be..canqseens 42, 604 776, 414 18. 19 +2.2 +2.2) +47.6 +55. 6 
i iicaadnied 176, 432} 10, 063, 237 57. 04 +.9 +1.2 +7.7 +28.7 || N.J.......... 23, 243 960, 886 41, 34 +.2 +.1 +1. 3) +23, 1 
ar 43, 337| 2,814,061 64. 93 +. 6 +.6 +6.8 +67. 1 ff =e 8, 115 285, 840 35. 22) +.6 +.1) +15. 3) +29. 9 
GR cccccace 15, 102 659, 300 43. 66 +.1 +.7 +2.8 LE Bee Rescidnced 108, 966) 5, 154, 436 47.30 +.2 +1.0 +4.3) +19.8 
|, ee 1, 256 29, 23. 79 +.9 +1.8 +5.3 +27.4 || N.C......... 40, 712, 738, 455: 18. 14 +15 +1.7| +21.5 +56. 6 
Tks Giesacanese 2, 214 86, 130 38. 90 —4.1 —6.9 —14 1 a 8, 903 346, 668 38. 94 () +.6 +1 4) +10.0 
ctenemaascasind 54,610} 2,020, 841 37. 00 +1.0 +1.5) +145 +36. 4 Saree 122, 437| 4, 893, 058 39. 96 +.3 +.6 +3. 9] +27.3 
i iccaked 96,689] 4,102,182} 42.43) +.4 +.4, +91) +29.6 
77,071) 1,307, 190 16. 96 +.1 —-.1 +8.8 +36. 2 || Oreg.......-.. 21,931 890, 217 40. 59 (3) +11. 9 +-2. 6) +3.7 
1,773 61, 899; 34.91 +1.1 +1.1) +16.8 +56. 6 =a 90,144) 3,061, 147 33. 96 (?) —.2) +2.8) +11.4 
10, 489 435, 898 41. 56 +.1 —.1 +3.7 +12. 7 8 See ee 8, 631 353, 958 41.01 +. 5 +1.6) +11.0 +27. 6 

126,359} 5,022, 401 39. 75 —.1 +.1 +1.2 +12.1 | 
50, 673) 1, 562, 753) 30. 84 () +.6 —8.4 i) | 4) =a 31,117 613, 361 19. 71 +1.6 1.6) +26.3) +50.7 
48,281; 1,954,817 40. 49 —.1 +.3 —-.1 +16.7 |} 8. Dak......- 12, 306 396, 618 32. 23 —.7 (4) —3.0 +13.0 
34, 637; 1, 348, 889 38. 94 +.6 +.6) +149 +42. 2 , =e 48, 532 999, 331 20. 59 +.7 +.5) +24. 5) +56. 4 
49, 299 854, 739 17. 34 +1.6 +1.6) +14.2 ee Ot Pi acenccoad 196,217} 5,882, 240 29. 98 +.4 +. 5 +65. 9] +34. 6 
51,420) 1,096, 676 21. 33 +1.3 +2.1) +316 +21.8 eee 11,414 490, 941 43.01 > a +.8} —11.0) —2.8 
14, 731 501, 185 34. 02) —.8 —1.2 —2.2 ft ® 5, 831 190, 627 32. 69 +2.4 +3.8) +11.0) +-47.9 
. eee 16, 158 282, 356 17. 47 +. 5) —.6) +8.9 +19.8 
11, 800 367, 545 31. 15 —.1 +.2 +1.6 +10.5 || Wash_......- 63, 982| 3, 200, 525 50. 02 a —.2) —2.7| —9.7 
Mass... 85,901; 4,394, 751 51. 16 +.4 +19 +6.0 +14.3 || W. Va-..--..-- 21, 506 437, 704 20. 35 +1.7 +15) +11.3 +35. 4 
| 94, 167| 3, 537, 676 37. 57 @) +1.6 +4.6) +14.7 || Wis._...----- 47,235) 1,715,953 36. 33 +, 2| +.5) +1.9) +15. 3 
as 54,229) 2, 261, 468 41.70 +.2 +.4 +.2)| +20.7 || Wyo...-.-..-..- 3, 807 184, 865 48. 56 +.4 +.3 +6. 9} +24. 3 

itideened 38, 431 672, 470 17. 50 —-.8 —.9| +311 +36. 4 | 
































1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, July 1945, pp. 27-28. 


to revision. 


All data subject 


2 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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For aid to dependent children, the 
average of $1.83 per inhabitant was 
only a little more than a fourth of 
the old-age assistance costs. No State 
spent as much for aid to dependent 
children as for old-age assistance, but 
several spent considerably more per 
inhabitant than the national average. 
Oklahoma used more than $5.50 per 
inhabitant for aid to dependent chil- 
dren, and Washington, Utah, Idaho, 


New Mexico, and Pennsylvania spent 
more than $3. The distribution for 
the States that operated plans under 
the Social Security Act is shown be- 
low: 


Per inhabitant cost Number of States 


Det GRO GRD cancduinccncdatonscan 13 
SEE akc cc cctnpoasacdaseassedas 8 
CO ee ee 10 
BIE Siiistnncncdunccnnnteaadae 7 
I sitiriettnnchanimudhbibimdnaiin 4 
SEO @ MONG. ncccicctacnnstsssscetonse 6 


Expenditures for aid to the blind 
were relatively small, averaging only 
24 cents per inhabitant in 1946-47. 
Only 3 States spent as much as 50 
cents, and 6 spent less than 10 cents. 
For the 46 States with approved plans 
the distribution was: 


Per inhabitant cost Number of States 
a OS ee 6 


Beet ee a eee 28 
GEE pt idcenemiikinenhaasenndinns 10 
Se a cacudbadngntinadnmiaimes 2 


Table 3.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, September 1947 ' 


































































Number of recipients | Payments to recipt- Percentage change from— 
| August 1947 in— September 1946 in— 
State | 
Total Average 
Families | Children r Number of— Number of~ 
aes | aon 
y Amount Amount 
Families | Children Families | Children 

So Pe ee 407, 610 1, 037, 210 |$25, 472, 965 $62. 49 +0.9 +0.9 +1.0 +26. 1 +265. 1 +42. 2 
Ny SD ins snaiccnnibniaviddatinanesat 407, 561 1, 037, 094 | 25, 471, 329 62. 50 +.9 +.9 +10) +261 +25. 1 +42, 2 
Alabama. - 8, 442 23, 468 258, 042 30. 57 +1.8 +1.7 +1.8 +22.0 +21.9 +29. 8 
Alaska---- 228 538 7, 039 30. 87 +1.8 —2.4 —5.4 +53.0 +34. 2 —2.0 
Arizona. -- 2, 373 6, 828 120, 970 | 50. 98 —.4 +.4 —.4 +28. 6 +29. 0 +64.0 
CS ae 7, 611 19, 902 270, 955 35. 60 +3.8 +3.7 +3.7 +56. 3 +651. 6 +94.3 
0 SE OY re a eee 12, 025 28, 783 1, 219, 718 101. 43 +2. 2 +2.1 +2.2 +44.7 +38. 3 +69. 4 
ES See a a 4, 139 11, 339 287, 995 69. 58 +.2 +.2 +1.9 +11.0 +11.2 +21.9 
EES TICS SSeS TE! 2, 693 6, 703 245, 660 91. 22 —1.4 —1.5 -.8 —2.4 —2.6 —5.5 
a ed hE det cu nai nemesis ital 315 904 22, 761 72. 26 +5.4 +6.9 +8.1 +22. 1 +21.7 —.1 
eee ae ee 1,126 3, 438 83, 656 74. 29 —20.4 —17.2 —20.1 +25. 0 +20. 8 +27.0 
Pe iwndktutbieatsnnd indi actkneunedhsatwecusseea 12, 526 31, 143 556, 162 44. 40 +5. 2 +5.1 +5. 5 +76. 2 +77.3 +127.0 
6, 625 16, 951 230, 492 34. 79 +.7 +.3 +.1 +30. 9 +30. 7 +-62.3 
1,079 3, 255 100, 096 92. 77 +5.1 +4.2 +.5 +59. 6 +452. 3 +89. 1 
1, 733 4, 453 135, 997 78. 47 —.6 —1.0 —.7 +14.8 +11.4 +20. 6 
21, 736 54, 321 1, 730, 731 79. 63 —1.7 —1.5 —1.2 +.7 +2.4 +6.7 
7, 754 19, 073 362, 156 46. 71 .9 +.7 +3. 2 +12. 4 +13. 6 +36. 0 
4,179 10, 721 262, 934 62. 92 +2.0 +2.1 +6.3 +13.9 +14.9 +112. 7 
4,9. 12, 435 354, 003 71. 46 +1.6 +.9 +1.8 +33. 0 +30. 1 +59. 1 
10, 415 26, 665 362, 764 34. 83 +4.8 +4.5 +4.5 +74.2 +70. 8 +107. 2 
12, 551 32, 557 489, 617 39. 01 +2.0 +2.2 +2.5 +28.3 +26. 7 +28.6 
1, 832 5, 139, 554 76. 18 —1.4 —1.4 —2.0 +12.& +12.7 +14.5 
5, 024 14, 553 356, 896 71. 04 +2.0 +2.6 +3.3 | +25.4 +26.7 +137.9 
9, 403 23, 255 A 96. 46 +1.2 +1.0 +3.0 +13.1 +12. 6 +29.1 
20, 296 48, 342 1, 575, 934 77. 65 +.7 +.7 +.7 +17.9 +17.0 +32.8 
15, 500 410, 730 67.72 +1.6 +1.6 +19 +15. 9 +16.2 +44. 6 
7 ga — 5, 424 14, 493 143, 790 26. 51 -.3 —.2 —.3 +47.7 +50. 6 +49. 3 
Missouri -_ __. 20, 514 §3, 415 563, 055 27. 45 +1.1 +.8 +.9 +30.3 +28.9 +22.8 
Montana... 1, 702 4, 427 115, 884 68. 09 +1.7 +1.8 +1.9 +19.1 +16.0 +48. 1 
Nebraska. 3, 102 7, 362 , 022 67. 06 —1,4 —.8 —21.2 +14.5 +14.1 +2.9 

iccndtensdeddnneeed 116 1,636 3 (3) (8) (3) (8) (8) () 
New Hampshire 1,111 2, 829 88, 679 79. 82 —.4 —.9 +1.7 +17.7 +16.8 +25. 8 
EE eT ee EE 4, 241 10, 938 339, 467 80. 04 +10 +1.5 +1.5 +16, 4 +18.8 +40. 4 
|) SPS oe 3, 748 9, 898 175, 842 46. 92 +.9 +.8 +.1 +27.5 +28. 1 +63. 4 
New York-......- Irina 41, 839 96, 745 4, 227, 474 101. 04 +.4 +.3 +4.7 +38. 5 +32. 9 +52.8 
North Carolina. ‘ 7, 859 22, 4 73, 865 34. 85 +.1 +.1 —1.4 +21.5 +25. 3 +50. 6 
North Dakota... oF 1, 593 4, 323 118, 210 74. 21 —.7 —1.5 +.1 +7.1 +4.4 +27.3 
— ere 9, 423 25, 843 607, 412 64. 46 +.7 +.9] (4 +12.7 +12.4 +23.0 
Oklahoma... in 29, 153 70, 1, 308, 469 44. 88 +1.1 +1.0 +1.0 +36. 0 +34, 2 +741 
| ae ye 2, 283 5, 780 204, 614 89. 63 +1.8 +1.5 +20. 8 +52. 6 +53.3 +58. 4 
int nn nascnegananieeseéts ant 39, 003 100,063 | 2, 789, 295 71. 51 —.5 —.4 —.7 +17.5 +16.7 +26. 4 
i nicitndicocdnkeavesnans tcicinebwbgiaiettl 2, 591 6, , B54 78. 10 +15 +1.6 +1.6 +40.9 +39. 6 +58. 4 
a TO ee 5, 850 16, 191 148, 696 25. 42 +1.1 +.8 +1.4 +29. 5 +23.0 +51.5 
South Dakota ‘ 1, 755 4, 355 80, 628 45. 94 —.2 —.6 —.5 —.1 (4) +4.3 
>. eS 13, 933 37, 375 630, 957 45. 29 +1.3 +1.4 +1.0 +16. 5 +17.8 +79. 4 
_ 2 ae 14, 971 37, 759 607, 945 40. 61 +2. 2 +2.1 —3.3 +45.0 +47. 9 +154. 4 
DD hdscuiivenssabndimidtiosimede 2,427 6, 564 224, 566 92. 53 +.9 +2.3 +.8 +13. 4 +14.2 +36. 6 
Ci nkttcnbavcioddenendbbotuciuandanams 689 1, 866 31, 818 46. 18 —.4 —1.2 —1.0 +11.1 +11.7 +41.0 
, SES eee ee 4, 583 13, 363 180, 215 39. 32 +.8 +.7 +.1 +22. 8 +24.2 +41.8 
inh nnatigimtaptininetaimnnaaamaameubnniite 7, 239 17, 626 693, 815 95. 84 (4) +.3 —9.9 +29. 6 +29.1 +25. 3 
. Ee et ee ; 27, 559 409, 600 40. 99 +1.7 +1.9 +1.6 +21.0 +20.0 +63.8 
iol nticdnukntineadneanaintinbadnnetininkdedammid 7, 037 17, 622 572, 872 81. 41 +.6 +1.0 +2.1 +10. 1 +11. 4 +28. 8 
isn Gincncacrendsquepsesuncnahenaeninnasubhs 5 1, 064 31, 897 85. 06 —.8 —1.8 —2.6 +11.9 +12.8 +32.3 














1 For definitions of terms see the Pulletin, July 1945, pp. 27-28. Figures in 
italics represent program administered without Federal 


exclude programs administered without Federal participation in Florida, Ken- 
tucky, and Nebraska, which administer such programs concurrently with pro- 
grams under the Social Security Act. All data subject to revision. 


participation. Data 


? Under plans approved by the Social Security Administration. 

3 Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 families; percentage 
change, on less than 100 families. 

4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 








Social Security 





General assistance costs, which av- 
eraged $1.04 per inhabitant for the 


Table 4.—General assistance: Cases and payments to cases, by 
State, September 1947 ' 





| | aw | 
| Payments to Percentage change from— 

cases 

; } 



















































































Num- ” . 
State her of es ~<a es “94 1946 
cases Total | Aver- 
amount | age |_ - al 
| 4 Amount) ‘ber Amount 
| 
| | = 
Teteb*......... 332, 000) $13, 478, 000) $40. 62} —0. 5 +0.7 7 +17. 5} +37.6 
a 77,023| 15.38] +1.0| +1.1/+16.6| +190 
Alaska- | "126] = 4° 113 32.64) —6.0] —6.8/-14.3| —2.6 
Ariz_..... 2, 103} 59, 600} 28.34 —.7] 2.2} 4.9) —1.6 
So ccccsspniemne 2, 622 31,901] 12.17| —1.0 —1.6) —2.1 —1.0 
| aeons 22,874] 1,110,742) 48.56) —2.1 —.5|+27.1; +32.9 
"> * i paaaneiiete 3,852) | 148,001| 38.42) —.1 +1.6] +6.3| +19.6 
Conn ata 43,346) 4135, 237) 40.42) —.9 —.3/+18. 5 +30. 7 
| See 744 27, 845| 37.43) —.7 —2.8/+61.7) +77.1 
OF, Se eae | 1,036} 44, 369) 42.83|—20.7} —29.1/+19.4) +12.8 
eS | 5 4, 100) 5 65, 000) aaa SPER (ae! Shee 
| 
ree 3, 054) 45, 809) 15.00) +1.6 +5. 7|+12. 9) +28. 3 
| ER 941] 44,724) 47.53] —2.9} —4.2/4+32.9] +59.5 
“| ge 493] 14,512] 29.44, —.8 —.4| —2.6] +13.6 
Ill a 23,277} 1,054, 634] 45.31) +.1 +2.5/+17.1} +33.8 
| ewer 8, 710) 209, 763) 24.08} +3.4 +8.2) —3.4 +.9 
eee | 3, 418) 84,950) 24.85) —4.0 +2. 0|—12.8 —2.4 
Kans 4, 681 199, 792} 42.68) —1.1 +. 3/+23. 0 +50. 4 
Ky | 52,000} 533, 000)_- = PE ERY $ 
” Ss | 8,963) 195, 805) 21.85) —1.4 +3.8)+14.7| +10.8 
aE 2, 244) 91, 550} 40.80} +2.8 sels en +24. 6 
ee : | 4,037] 148, 65s | 36.82) —.3 +.7/—42.4| —36.1 
Mass | 15,405} 624, 096 40.51} —.7 +1, 1|-+18. 0} +36.6 
Mich. _._._.- | 22, 169 894, 357) 40. 3a +1.9 —.8/+28.44 +445 
Minn_._.___..- | 5,605} 213,402] 38.07] —.1] +4.0| +7.2| +19.9 
Miss........--.»--| 499] 4,753} 9.53) +3.7| —1.2/4+26.0) 432.7 
Ss | 11,054) 280, 652) 25.39) —.3 +1. 1) +6.1 —14.2 
Mont___.....- | 1,238} 33, 598) 27.14) +3.4 +3.0)/+13.7) +19.2 
TE costecdonce.t Sere 41,022] 24.45) +6. 3 +3.7| —6.5 —5.5 
Nev ictcal 265] 5,450} 20. 57}—10. 2 —6.6/+14.7; +40.9 
N.H iad | 1 O13 34, 166] 33.76) —1.3 = +.1) +19.5 
32... | 5,823) 282,086) 48.44) —.4 +1.4/+20.0, +47 
N. Mex.® | 1, 766] 36, 723} 20.79} —3.1 —4.5/+21.9|  +43.7 
N.Y | 961,669) 4, 134,393) 67.04) +.2 +2. 7|+55. 3 +92. 5 
N.C 2, 85 39, 454] 13.81) +2.3 +7.1| +5.8] +12.5 
N. Dak 18, 952} 30.42} +1.1 —1.4) —4.4 +6. 2 
Ohio..__- 792, 803} 41.35) +1.8 +6, 2}-+20.8} +33.5 
Okla 4 | 195, 900) 68, 686} (19) (10) +3. 6) (1) +20. 3 
Oreg- wade 3, 834 184, 111] 48.02) +2.6 +1.8}—13.6) —20.9 
Pa. ; ‘ | 31,300) 1,082, 137) 34.57) —2.3 —8.0)/+16.2) +36.7 
_ ES BY 116, 720} 42.57) —2.3 —5.7|+28.5} +43.5 
| | 
8.0 | 4, 396) 53,928} 12.27) —5.5 —3.9/+12.5! +184 
.D | 16, 151| 26.78] —6.1) —3.5|—13.2| 2.2 
Tenn. -- ve 51, 800 a Sa aS EOS Ras. 
Tex | 3,500} 558, 72s eae ee sae: 
Utah | 1,623 80, 391) 49. 53} —1.5 —.6) +1.6 +15.8 
Vt | 5600 15, 300) Sibiniedsied eRe | Cates! See 
Va | 3,613} 71, 098| 19.68} +. 4| +.8}+16.3) +348 
Wash | 6,629 338, 386] 51.05) —1. 3} —.5|—18.5) —20.0 
W. Va | 4,217 61, 557} 14. 60}—12.6] —12.3) —6.1 +5.5 
Wis ....| 4,232 156, 740) 37.04} +.3 +1.3) —2.3 +3.4 
_, ORGIES 423 17, » 964) 42. 52) +2. 9} +2.8 | +19. 5} +33.0 





1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, July 1945, pp. 27-28. All data 
subject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes payments for, and an estimated number of cases receiving, medical 
care, hospitalization, and burial only in Indiana and New Jersey. 

3 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

4 Includes an estimate of approximately 5 percent. 

5 Estimated. 

6 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only 
and, for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. 
Amount of payments shown represents about 60 percent of total. 

7 Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

8 Excludes a few cases and small amount of local] funds not administered by 
State agency. 

* Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

10 Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 2,275 cases were aided 
by county commissioners and 4,227 cases under program administered by State 
Board of Public Welfare. Average per case and percentage change in number 
of cases not computed. 





Nation, were less than those for old- 
age assistance in all States and less 








than those for aid to dependent chil- 
dren in all but 6 States. Three States 


Table 5.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to recipi- 
ents, by State, Sguaiter ae" 1 





Payments to 
| ~ Percentage change from— 



































recipients | 
| 
Num- | | opeare 
State ber of | | August 1947 | September 1946 
recipi- | } n— | in— 
ents Total | Aver- +e 
|} amount age | 
| ey Amount} Na Amount 
| 
=e 
Weliacnncecsas 80, 045) $3, 075, 157|$38. 42) +-0. 4) +0.7 | +6.4 +18. 1 
Total, 47 | | 
States ?........ 62, 847| 2, 417, 262) 38. 46 +.4 +.8 +7.1 +22. 5 
ee ae 4, 019) 20, 210) 19. 83) +1. 2 +6. 1/+16.3 
Ariz... naa 632] 35,812) 56.66, —.2 +. 4/412 5 
. ‘ +.7 9}+19. 6 
+1. 1 +1. 2) +7.6 
3 +1. 3)—13. 6 
+3. 5) +1.4 
2.6) (%) 
—6§. 6) +3.5 2.3 
+-1.0)/+-10 31.5 
+. 5} +4 1.6 
(°) (3) ( 
—.5) +6. 1 +-18. 1 
_ —3 +-9. 6 
+.1) —1.7 +9. 2 
4.1 an, & +9 2 
—3.2| —9.4 +7.7 
+. 6)-+-13. 1 +56. 0 
+1. 9}+10.3 +-11.0 
—1.5) —6.4 —.1 
+1.2 —.2 +-6§.9 
+. 6| 4+9 9 +-18,9 
+1.0) +7.7 +20. 4 
+1.7) +€ 24.2 
—. 2}+-20. +24. 5 
+1. 0)+-12.0 +-27.7 
—3. 7) +5.2 24.8 
(3) | (3) ( 
+1.9| +1.4 +-21.0 
+. 5) +4. 6 t 2 
+8. 0)+-46. 8 +-70. 1 
+, 8! +7. 6) +-24.7 
+. 6}+12.3 +42.9 
+3. 8) +2.5 +17.9 
+1.4) +6.7 +33. 2 
+1, 3|+20. 6 +41. 2 
+10. 8) +1.3 —.1 
L 2] +5.0 +5. 4 
| +. 8)+-20. 7 +42. 1 
| +1. 4)+-15. 2 +26. 8 
214 6 29.11) +1. 4| +.8) +.5 +18. 8 
1, 745 53, 690) 30.77| +.3 +.1) +8.7 66. 0 
5, 406 180, 454) 33.38) +. 7] +.7| +7.7 +32. 2 
139} —. 7} —1.4) —5.4 +4.9 
174} ‘ ® —1.4| +8.8 +-27. ¢ 
1, 165) i, . 0} +1. 5|+14.9 +31.3 
636} 39, 31: 8} +1. 4) +1.1 +2. 6 
880) 20, 469) 2: 0} +1. 4) +3.0 +25. 9 
1,271} 47,728) 37.55} —. 1] +.6] —3.9] +11.4 
101 5,176} 51.25, (@) | (3) —7 +10.1 





1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, July 1945, pp. 27-28. Figures in 
italics represent program administered without Federal participation. Data 
exclude program administered without Federal participation in Connex tic ut, 
which administers such program concurrently with program under the Social 
Security Act. Alaska does not administer aid to the blind. All data subiest 
to revision. 

2 Under plans approved by the Social Security Administration 

3 Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 recipients; percent- 
age change, on less than 100 recipients. 

4 Estimated. 

5 Represents statutory monthly pension of $30 per recipient; excludes pay- 
ment for other than a month. 
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Chart 1.—Amount expended per inhabitant* for public assistance payments, by program, fiscal year 1946-47 


























AID TO DEPENDENT AID TO GENERAL 
OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE CHILDREN THE BLIND ASSISTANCE 
DOLLARS DOLLARS DOLLARS COLLARS 
° ' 2 3 6 5 6 7 8 9 10 " 2 °o 2 3 a 0 ! ° 1 2 3 
U.S.AV. 6.5 
COLO, 2! 
OKLA. 20.0! 
WASH. | 
uo. i! 
CALIF. | 
MASS. 10. 
UTAH 10.67 
(DAHO 10.60 
MONT. 3.61 
ARIZ. 9.20 
FLA. 9.15 
TEX. 8.93 
NEBR. 8.68 
S.DAK. 8.59 
1owA «8.30 
MINN. 8.28 
wyoO. 7.97 
OREG. 7.77 
NEV. 7.75 
N.DAK. 7.45 
UL. 7.20 
KANS. 7.03 
OHIO «6.97 
MAINE 6.83 
MICH. 6.37 
wis. 6.05 
N.MEX. 5.92 
NH. | «5.31 
vt. 5.26 
La. 5.08 
IND. 4.96 
R.A. 4.86 
GA. 4.43 
N.Y. 4.14 
ARK. 3.90 
CONN. 3.68 
PA. 3.56 
ALA. 3.54 
MISS. 3.43 
S.C. 3.29 
KY. 3.19 
TENN. 3.15 
N.J. 2.46 
W.VA. 2.31 
uo. 2.02 
N.C 1.94 
0.C. 1.30 
VA. 1.05 
OL. 102 | 


*Based on civilian population as of July 1946, estimated by the Bureau of the Census. 





TProgram administered under State law without Federal participation. 


spent 10 cents or less per inhabitant 
for general assistance; Mississippi 
spent only 2 cents. On the other hand, 
only 8 States spent more than $1.50 
per inhabitant: 


Per inhabitant cost Number of States 


Civilian War Assistance 


The New York State Department 
of Social Welfare withdrew, effective 
September 30, 1947, from its agree- 
ment to act as the agent of the Social 
Security Administration in the civilian 
war assistance program in New York. 


— ae PEE nnn nnn nnnconnnnne a Pier and reception service for repatri- 
$0200 sn ennnnnwo2 1408 Under the program is being con- 
NS ile oe ee g _ tinued, however, by the Travelers Aid 


Society of New York City, under an 











agreement with the Administration. 

In assisting repatriates to reach 
their destination and to establish 
themselves in a community, the New 
York City office of the society will 
doubtless utilize units in other cities. 
The number of such agencies is lim- 
ited, however, and the society may 
have to request some of the State pub- 
lic assistance agencies to provide serv- 
ices to repatriates whose destinations 
are within the State. 





Social Security 





Social and Economic Data 


Social Security and Other 
Income Payments 


Personal Income 


Personal income reached an annual 
rate of $210.3 billion in September, 8 
percent above the August total and 
18 percent above the level a year 
earlier (table 1). 

Employees’ income was 10 percent 
larger than in August. The rise was 
due almost entirely to the cashing of 
ex-servicemen’s terminal-leave bonds. 
September was the first month in 
which the bonds could be cashed, and 
they were redeemed at an annual rate 
of $11.1 billion. The total for em- 
ployees’ income was 19 percent above 
the amount in September 1946. Ex- 
cept for a slight dip in April, the 
amount has increased continuously 
during the 13-month period. 


ments and miscellaneous income pay- 
ments were the only segments to show 
decreases from the amounts a year 
earlier. For the first time this year, 
social insurance and related payments 
went below the 1946 annual level. 
Proprietors’ and rental income—at 
an annual rate of $48.2 billion—and 
personal interest income and divi- 
dends—$14.8 billion—were 22 percent 
and 11 percent above the amounts a 
year earlier. Public aid payments 
have remained steady at an annual 
rate of $1.5 billion for the past 7 
months, about one-fourth more than 


in 1946. 


Social Insurance and Related Pay- 
ments 
Benefits paid in September under 
the selected programs—$370 mil- 
lion—were 4 percent less than in Au- 
gust and 12 percent below the amount 




















Social insurance and related pay- a year earlier (table 2). The shift 
Table 1.—Personal income, by specified period, 1940-47 
[In billions; seasonally adjusted, at annual rates] 

ial prey 

i ,| Proprietors’ Personal : _ Social | Miscella- 

Yes ‘ | Employees’ 1 | , interest Public insurance | neous 

earand month | Total |"income! | ——— incomeand| aid? and related| income 
| dividends payments 3) payments 4 

i ED | | SS o— | —EE 
1940... $78.3 | $47.6 $16.3 $9.4 $2.7 $1.7 $0. 6 
1941. 95.3 60.0 20.8 9.9 2.4 1.6 | 6 
1942... 122. 2 80. 2 28.1 9.7 1.7 1.8 eS 
1943 149. 4 | 104.0 32.1 10.0 1.0 1.6 a 
eS 164.9 116.0 | 34.4 10.7 1.0 1.8 1.0 
3008........2.02 a 171.6 | 117.6 | 37.1 11.6 1.0 2.9 1.4 
De asndetedeman 177.2 | 112.5 | 41.8 13.3 1.2 7.2 1.2 

1946 
September. _. 178. 5 115.2 39.5 13.3 1.2 7.3 2.0 
October 184.0 115.6 | 45.3 13.3 1.3 7.1 1.4 
November... 188. 4 117.3 47.6 13.5 1.3 7.3 1,4 
December... 189. 9 118.8 47.2 13.7 1.4 7.5 1.3 
1947 | 
January............ 190.3 118.9 46. 6 13.9 1.4 8.1 | 1.4 
February..... 190.7 119.3 46.8 14.0 1.4 7.9 | 1.3 
March 191.8 119.3 47.7 14.0 1.5 7.9 | 1.4 
April....- 190. 2 118.5 46.9 14.0 1.5 7.9 | 1.4 
May é 191.5 120.0 46.9 14.0 | 1.5 | 7.6 1.5 
June 195. 1 122.6 47.6 14.1 | 1.5 7.4 | 1.9 
July 196. 1 122.7 47.8 14.2 | 1.5 | 7.5 | 2.4 
August... 194.9 | 124.0 45.9 14.3 | 1.5 | 7.2 | 2.0 
September 210.3 136. 8 48. 2 14.8 | 1.5 | 7.3 1 1.9 
| | 


§ Civilian and military pay in cash and in kind in 
the continental United States, pay of Federal civilian 
and military personnel stationed abroad, other labor 
income (except compensation for injuries), muster- 
ing-out pay, and terminal-leave pay. Military pay 
includes the Government’s contribution to allow- 
ances for dependents of enlisted personnel. Civilian 
wazes and salaries represent net earnings after em- 
ployee contributions under social insurance and 
related programs have been deducted; data exclude 
work relief earnings. 

? Payments to recipients under 3 special public 
assistance programs and general assistance. In- 


cludes work relief earnings of persons who were em- 
ployed by WPA, NYA, and CCC, value of food and 
cotton stamps, subsistence grants to farmers, and 
payments for care of children in private foster homes. 





3Includes payments of old-age and survivors 
insurance, railroad retirement, Federal, State, and 
local retirement, veterans’ pensions and compen- 
sation, workmen’s compensation, State and railroad 
unemployment insurance and sickness compensation, 
and readjustment and subsistence allowances to 
veterans under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

‘Includes veterans’ bonus (Federal and State), 
payments under the Government life insurance, 
national service life insurance, and military and 
naval insurance programs, the Government’s con- 
tribution to nonprofit organizations, and business 
transfer payments. 


Source: Department of Commerce, Office of Busi- 
ness Economics. 


continued in the relative importance 
of the different types of payments, as 
the following tabulation reveals: 











Percer ige 
Amount (in thousands) change 
Type of fr 
benefit nme pat, be ” 
| Sept. | Aug. | Sept. | Aug. | Sept. 
1947 | 1947 1946 | 1947 | 1946 
- er — Po \— 
Total |$370, 047|$384, 908) $419, 623} —3.9|—11.8 
Retirement | 
and dis- 
ability: | 
Monthly | 
benefits_| 186,055] 184,605) 157, 592 +. 8)+-18. 1 
Tempo- 
rary dis- | 
ability 
benefits -| 3, 914) 3, 433) 339'+14.0) () 
Survivor: | 
Monthly 
benefits 46, 224; 45,986; 41,268) + +12.0 
Lump- 
sum 
pay- | | 
ments 5, 120 4, 650 4, 358'+-10 17 


Unemploy- 
ment in- 


surance _.__| 115,329, 128,675) 190,707, —10.4 9 
Self-employ- | | 

ment al- 

lowances. -| 7\-47 


| 
} 
| 


13, 406) 17, 559! 25,359) —23. 7|—47.1 
' 





1 Increase of more than 1,000 percent. 


As compared with the levels a year 
earlier, increases in retirément, dis- 
ability, and survivor benefits were 
more than offset by declines in unem- 
ployment insurance payments and in 
allowances to self-employed veterans. 
As a result, monthly retirement and 
disability benefits represented 50 per- 
cent of total disbursements in Septem- 
ber and 38 percent of the total a year 
earlier, and monthly survivor benefits 
were 12.5 percent and 9.8 percent of 
the respective totals. Unemployment 
insurance benefits, on the other hand, 
declined from 45 percent of total dis- 
bursements in September 1946 to 31 
percent of the total this September, 
while self-employment allowances fell 
from 6.0 percent to 3.6 percent. The 
sharp increase in temporary disability 
benefits results from the fact that in 
September 1946 only Rhode Island 
made such payments, whereas a year 
later they were also being made in 
California and under the 1946 amend- 
ments to the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act. 


Estimated Pay Rolls In Covered Em- 
ployment, Second Quarter, 
1947 

Total wages and salaries in the sec- 

ond quarter—$29.4 billion—were 9 

percent above the amount in April- 
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June 1946; increases under the social 
insurance programs were 19 percent 


for State unemployment insurance, 16 
percent for old-age and survivors in- 


surance, and less than 2 percent for 
the railroad programs (table 3). 


Table 2.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-47 
[In thousands; data corrected to Nov. 25, 1947] 



















































































































































































oe : Unemployment insur- 
Retirement, disability, and survivor programs ance programs 
i , Read- 
Monthly retirement and disa- Survivor benefits Sickness just- 
bility benefits ! benefits 1! ment 
: Rail- | 2llow- 
State oa > ances 
Year and Total Monthly Lump-sum ® Rail- | unem- | S¢rvice-| road | “4, 
month men’s |Unem- 
’ Civil | Veter- road ploy- m2 self- 
, Rail- | oer | Un- | ment Read- | ploy- | om. 
Social road | Serv- -_ ; P Civil | Veter-| em- | insur- just- | ment | ployed 
Secu- | Rotire-| ice Ad- Social Rail- | Veter- Social Rail- Sery-| ans State ploy- ance ment /|Insur- yon om 
rity ment Com-/| minis- Secur- road jans Ad- Secu- road ice Ade laws !2 ment laws i | Act! | ance s 15 
Act? | ‘lots | mis- tra- i Retire-| minis- | Fi¢y |Retire-| oo aati I Act 13 | 40s 
sion ‘| tion § ty | ment | tra- | "HY | ment ih ber say — 
Act Act’ | tion ® Act Act | Mmis- |. tra- ance 
sion 4 | tion 1° Act 8 
Number of beneficiaries 
1946 l l | | | 
Se TEES 183.4] 102.7] 2,237.2) 682.0 4.5) 817.4 12.9 1.4 1.7 5. 3| 4.8)... 838.9} 1, 492. 2} 51.8) 249.9 
AE A RSEE 184.2} 103.9) 2,262.6] 692.8 4.5) 830.1 16.6 1.4 2.1 6. 3) 4.7)... 765.3) 1,097.5 57.4| 191.2 
Se 184.6} 104.9) 2,287.8) 700.2 4.5 842. 2 13.3 1.2 1.6 5. 3| oe 709. 6 2. 7 54.9) 156.9 
Se 185.0) 106.5) 2,314.4) 706.7 4.5 849.4 15,1 8 1.6 6. 0| “ 747.3 987.9 70.3) 155.4 
1947 
185.2} 108.2) 2,332.2) 715.7 4.5 871.3 15.8 9 2.0 7.0 6) 1,148.6 88.2) 167.0 
185.8} 107.6] 2,346.2 25. 8 11.6 873.1 14. 0) 1.4 1.2 6.3 .3} 1,148.9 83.1) 172.0 
186.3} 109.0) 2,352.9) 735.0 22. 1 876.9 16.7 .6 1.8 7.3 .4| 1,073.0 75.6) 231.0 
188.6} 110.5} 2,356.1) 747.9 28.2; 878.8 19.9 LI 1.6 8.0 .8 903. 3 69.1) 223.6 
191.9} 111.6) 2355.6] 750.9] 32. 1) $86.8) 192.2) <8} LZ) '3| 752.2} 48.3] 248.6 
| 194.1] 112. 6) 2,354.3} 768.7] 37.1| 896.8) 16.0 1.4 1.8 8.1 6.7} 712.9) 39.5} 257.1 
3 ce . 5} 197.8}; 114.3) 2,351.6] 773.8 42. 3) 907.3 15.6 1.4 | 7.8| . 6) 751.3 31.1) 212.1 
August........ Rw 1| 201.0) 115.9] 2,345.7] 778.9] 47.5] 914.7) 14.4 9 1.3 7.4] .0| 734.6] 34.0) 186.1 
September. | 203. 4) 117. 7 2, 340.6) 788.3 51. 9 919.4 15.4 1.4 1.4 7. 3) Ol 615. 1 37.6) 142.3 
Amount of benefits !° 
ae eee ee 
| | 
aa $1, 188, 702} $21, 074 |s114, 166! $62, ois| $317, 851| $7, 724| $1, 44818105, 696) leu, 736) $2, 497| $5, 810} $3, 960)__.___- a wacdsgin $518, 700 $15, 961 
1, 085, 488; 55, 141 119, 912 2} 64, 933) 320, 561| 25,454) 1,559) 111 799) 13, 328} 3,421) 6,170) 4, 352| . aes | a 344, 321). ----| 14, 537 
1, 130,721} 80,305 68,115) 325, 265) 41, 702} 1,603} 111, 193) 15, 038) 4,114; 6,106) 4,120)......./......- 344, 084] 6, 268 
921,463) 97,257) 12: 72,961) 331,350) 57,763) 1,704) 116,133) 17,830) 5, 560) 7, 344) 4,350) $2,857|_...._. 79, 643 i ee 
1, 119, 684| 119, 009) 129, 707 78,081; 456,279) 76,942) 1,765) 144, 302! 22,146; 6,591) 7,863) 4,784) 5,035/....... 62, 385) 582 
2, 067, 434) 157,391) 137,140) 85,742} 697, 830/104,231| 1,772) 254, 238) 26,135) 8,138) 10,244) 5,049) 4,669). -| 4465, 866) 2,359) 11,675 
5, 152, 223) 230, 285) 149, ” 96, 418) 1, 268, 984)130,139| 1,817) 333,640) 27,267; 9,127) 13,992) 7,491; 4, 766).._-- -|1, 095, 475 39, 917/252, 424 
1946 | “| 
September. ... 419, 623) 19,389) 12,314) 8,342) 117,547) 10, 436 145} 30,687] 1,892 692) 987 787 a ol 63,216} 124,082) 3,409) 25, 359 
October__.._.-. 400, 748} 19,765) 12,375) 8,364) 124,720) 10, 609) 146} 31,066) 2,476 745) 1, 211| 928) 337]... | & 433] 100, 380) 3, 902} 19, 292 
November. ... 368, 858; 20,048) 12,407) 8,421) 133, 700) 10, 729) 145} 30,737) 1, 986) 661; 1, 180) 800) 316}__..- an 54,097) 74,421) 3,618) 15, 591 
December..-.- 385, 208; 20,248) 12,442) 8, 568) 136, 762/ 10,833 145} 29,760) 2, 266) 439) 1, 071} 890 Se 59, 370] 81,964) 4,665) 15,317 
| 
1947 | | | | | 
January....... 434,613) 20,712) 12,988) 8,592) 139,853) 10, 983 147} 32,226) 2,387) 519) 1,416) 71,040) i, 297) a 74, 760) 106, 586) 5,685) 15, 421 
February-..--- 408,057} 21,311) i 3,035) 8,794) 140,143) 11, 156) 5} 3i, 840) 2, 119 798} 896 7940} j 88, 364) 4,851) 15,975 
March. ......-. 424,185) 21, 785 13, 079) 8,874) 142,166) 11, 314! 663 | 32,031) 2, 533] 334} 1, 269) 71,090 89,052) 4,954) 21,624 
April... -| 415,386} 22,238} 13,241) 8,984) 140,691) 11,532} 840) 31,805) 3,026) 487) 1,279) »1, 200 78, 806) 4, 299) 23, 213 
May... 7 399, 528) 22,743) 13,482) 8,956; 140,115) 11, 736) 951; 31,505; 2, 940) 307 834) 71, 180 63,722; 3,107) 23,489 
p eR 392,146) 23, 4: 3} 13,632) 8,896) 134,942) 11,898) 1,075) 32,137) 2, 437) 501; 1,374! »1, 210 2,490) 24, 241 
, | ae -| 400, 265; 23, 5f 13,891} 9,055) 136,585) 12,000} 1,198) 31,209) 2,402 490! 1,358) 71, 160 1, 833] 20, 339 
August........ 384,908; 23, 9 }} 14,100) 9,164; 137,346) 12, 100) 1,308} 32,578} 2,215} 309; 1,026) 71,100 59, 521 | 2,107] 17,559 
September. --- 14, aed 9,154) 7138, 255) 12,261) 1,397) »32, 606) 2, 394) = ia 190) rl, 100) 53, 336) 2, - 13, 406 


370,047) 24,¢ “a 
| 


| | 








» Preliminary estimate. 

1 Old-age retirement benefits under all acts, disability retirement benefits under 
the Railroad Retirement and the Civil Service Retirement Acts, and disability 
payments to veterans. 

2 Primary and wife’s benefits and benefits to children of primary beneficiaries. 
Partly estimated. 

8 Age and disability annuitants and pensioners in current-payment status at 
end of month, and amounts certified, minus cancellations, during year. 

4 Retirement and disability benefits include survivor benefits under joint and 
survivor elections. Payments principally from civil-service retirement and dis- 
ability fund but also from Canal Zone and Alaska Railroad retirement and 
disability funds administered by the Civil Service Commission. Monthly retire- 
ment payments include accrued annuities to date of death paid to survivors. 
Refunds to employees leaving the service are not included but are summarized 
twice a year in the Bulletin. 

6 Veterans’ pensions and compensation. 


6 Widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. Partly estimated. 


7 Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections, 12-month death-benefit 
annuities to widows and next of kin, and, beginning February 1947, widow’s, 
widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits in current-payment status. 

§ Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 

®* Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made, 
and amount certified for payment. 

10 Payments for burial of deceased veterans. 


ul Compensation for temporary disability payable in Rhode Island beginning 
April 1943, in California beginning December 1946, and under the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act beginning July 1947; includes maternity benefits 
in Rhode Island and under the Railroad U nemployment Insurance Act. 

12 Number represents average weekly number of beneficiaries. Annual 
amounts adjusted for voided benefit checks; monthly amounts not adjusted. 
Beginning July 1947, State unemployment insurance data include reconversion 
unemployment benefits for seamen. 

13 Number represents average number of persons receiving benefits in a 14-day 
registration period. Annual amounts adjusted for underpayments and recov- 
eries of overpayments; monthly figures not adjusted. - 

14 Readjustment allowances to “unemploy ed veterans only. Number repre- 
sents average weekly number of continued claims during weeks ended in the month. 

18 Number before January 1947 represents number of veterans paid during 
month; number beginning January 1947 represents number of claims paid during 
month ‘under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

16 Payments to individuals: annual and lump-sum payments (amounts certified, 
including retroactive payments) and monthly pay ments in current-payment status, 
under the Social Security and the Railroad Retirement Acts; amounts certified under 
the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act; disbursements minus cancellations, 
under the Civil Service Commission and the Veterans Administration programs; 
checks issued by State agencies, under State unemployment insurance and State 
sickness compensation programs and under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 


Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Social Security 





Wages and salaries in industry and 
commerce covered by old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance—$22.2 billion—were 
about $600 million above those in the 
first quarter and $3.1 billion more than 
in the second quarter of 1946; these 
pay rolls represented 78.1 percent of 
all civilian wages and salaries in the 
second quarter and 76.2 percent of the 
total a year earlier. 

Under the State unemployment in- 
surance programs, covered pay rolls 
amounted to nearly $21 billion in 


April—June, about 4.5 percent more 
than in the preceding quarter. Total 
pay rolls covered by these programs 
represented 73.8 percent of all civilian 
wages and salaries; a year earlier they 
were 70.5 percent of the total. 
Though railroad pay rolls in the sec- 
ond quarter—$1.2 billion—were slight- 
ly more than in the corresponding pe- 
riod a year earlier, they represented 
only 4.3 percent of civilian wage and 
salary payments as compared with 4.8 
percent in the earlier quarter. 


Table 3.—Estimated pay rolls in’ employment covered by selected programs ' in relation 
to civilian wages and salaries, by specified period, 1938-47 


[Data corrected to Nov. 3, 1947] 












































Wages and salaries ? Pay rolls covered by— 
. Railroad 
¥ s . 
fs Qic-are | State un- | retirement 
Total Civilian * wise went in and unem- 
insurance ‘| surance § —— 
Amount (in millions) 
Calendar year: 

BEC en eee ee $42, 812 $42, 442 $29, 026 $26, 200 $2, 028 
45, 745 45, 347 32, 222 29, 069 2, 161 
49, 587 48, 996 35, 668 32, 450 2, 273 
61, 708 59, 846 45, 463 42, 146 2, 687 
81, 681 75, 396 58, 219 54, 796 3, 382 
105, 328 90, 8: 69, 653 66, 117 4, 085 
117, 137 96, 355 73, 349 69, 139 4, 507 
117, 537 95, 099 71, 560 66, 643 4, 514 
SS SCS I eRe 111, 143 103, 133 79, 330 73, 260 4, 866 
January-March 25, 831 22, 860 17, 420 16, 150 1,140 
April-June. __- , 003 25, 039 19, 090 17, 640 1, 206 
July-September. __.._. ‘ 27, 783 26, 118 20, 220 18, 660 1, 267 

October-December... ....................-... 30, 526 29, 116 22, 610 20, 810 1, 2 
January-March. 28, 829 27, 669 21, 620 20, 060 1, 206 
EI RE at 27 29, 443 28, 408 22, 200 20, 960 1, 227 

Percent of civilian wages and salaries 
Calendar year: wax os a 
2 ea ee 100. 0 68. 4 617 4.8 
100. 0 71.1 64.1 4.8 
aes 100. 0 72.8 66. 2 4.6 
in eagnes 100. 0 76.0 70. 4 4.5 
RE CCR ee ae ae 100.0 77.2 72.7 4.5 
ESS ee NT 100.0 76.7 72.8 4.5 
eee 100. 0 76. 1 71.8 4.7 
SE TE Ria REO Se 100. 0 75. 2 70.1 4.7 
7 100.0 76.9 71.0 4.7 
January-March 100.0 76. 2 70. 6 5.0 
April-June. ............. 100.0 76. 2 70. 5 4.8 
July-September ._.. 100. 0 77.4 71.4 4.9 
October-December... _.._- spieieanenes Geonames 100. 0 77.7 71.5 4.3 
1947 } 
January-March. ___....__- 100. 0 78.1 72.5 4.4 
pe 100.0 78. 1 73.8 4.3 
' 














! Includes data for Alaska and Hawaii. Pay rolls 
covered by State unemployment insurance programs 
in these 2 Territories have ranged from $18 million 
to $78 million a quarter. 

1 Total represents estimated wages and salaries 
paid in cash and in kind in continental United States 
and, in addition, pay of Federal civilian and military 
personne! in all other areas; civilian wages and sala- 
ries include employee contributions to social insur- 
ance and related programs. 

3 Quarterly data have been adjusted to correct for 
distribution of bonus payments. 

4 Taxable wages plus estimated nontaxable wages 


in excess of $3,000 earned in employment covered by 
program. 

‘ Taxable wages plus nontaxable wages earned in 
employment covered by program; excludes earnings 
of railroad workers covered by State laws through 
June 1939. Data for 1946 and 1947 preliminary. 

¢ Taxable wages plus nontaxable wages in excess 
of $300a month. Data for 1946 and 1947 preliminary. 

Source: Data on wages and salaries from the Office 
of Business Economics, Department of Commerce; 
data on pay rolls for selected programs based on 
reports of administrative agencies. 


State Tax Revenues in the 
First Full Postwar Year 


In the fiscal year 1947 the continued 
increase in tax revenues enabled 
nearly all State governments to main- 
tain the strong financial condition 
they had built up during the war years. 
With increasing expenditures, how- 
ever, several States found it necessary 
to impose new taxes, or raise existing 
tax rates, to meet their financial re- 
quirements. Although the finances of 
State governments as a whole are well 
balanced at present, a rapid increase 
in expenditures may change the pat- 
tern in many States. A review of 
recent developments in State govern- 
ment finances provides a background 
for appraising future trends. 


State Tax Collections 


The total tax collections (including 
unemployment insurance contribu- 
tions) of the 48 States increased by 
more than $750 million or 12.5 percent 
from the fiscal year 1946 to the fiscal 
year 1947 (table 4), while general tax 
revenues, which exclude unemploy- 
ment insurance contributions,’ rose 
$818 million or 16.4 percent. From 
1940, when the defense program got 
under way, to 1947, the first full post- 
war fiscal year, general tax revenues 
increased 75 percent, from $3,313 mil- 
lion to $5,798 million. 

Sales-tax collections, both general 
and special, accounted for two-thirds 
of the total increase in general tax 
revenue for the 7-year period. Gen- 
eral sales, use, and gross receipts taxes 
were responsible for more than one- 
fourth of the increase, taxes on alco- 
holic beverages and tobacco products 
for approximately one-sixth, gasoline 
taxes for about one-tenth, miscellane- 
ous sales taxes for more than one- 
tenth, and individual and corpora- 
tion income-tax collections for more 
than one-fifth. General and special 


1This article is concerned with general 
tax revenues only. In addition to taxes, 
State governments derive revenue from a 
variety of other sources. Nontax revenues 
other than Federal grants average about 
$400 million annually; Federal grants for 
public assistance, education, highways, 
and other purposes average about $750 
million annually. Total nontax revenues 
of the 48 State governments amounted 
to $1,180 million in 1940, $1,172 million 
in 1945, and $1,235 million in 1946. 
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sales-tax collections combined in- 
creased 84.8 percent from 1940 to 1947, 
while individual and corporation in- 
come-tax collections increased 143 
percent. Tax sources directly related 
to consumer incomes and spending 
were thus largely responsible for the 
big jump in State tax revenues from 
1940 to 1947. 

The rise of 75 percent in State tax 
revenues from 1940 to 1947 (fiscal 
years) was somewhat short of the 
growth in State income payments, 
which increased by 108.7 percent from 
1940 to 1946 (calendar years). The 
year-to-year increase in State incomes 
was 7.4 percent in 1940, 21.6 percent 
in 1941, 26.2 percent in 1942, 20.3 per- 
cent in 1943, 7.9 percent in 1944, 2.6 
percent in 1945, and 9.1 percent in 
1946.2 Fiscal-year figures for the cor- 
responding growth in general tax col- 
lections were 8.8 percent for 1941, 8.6 
percent for 1942, 0.6 percent for 1943, 
3.7 percent for 1944, 5.9 percent for 
1945, 14.5 percent for 1946, and 16.4 
percent for 1947. 

The greatest revenue gains in the 
fiscal year 1946-47 came from sales 
taxes. Mounting retail sales brought 
an increase of $279 million (31 per- 
cent) over the 1945-46 returns from 
general sales, use, and gross receipts 
taxes. The next largest increase came 
from motor-vehicle-fuel taxes; with 
the increase in automobile registra- 
tions, collections rose $237 million or 
26.7 percent. Revenues from this 
source were 34 percent more than in 
1940—a growth attributed largely to 
an increase in the consumption of gas- 
oline rather than to higher tax rates.’ 
The year also showed a considerable 
increase in returns from special sales 
taxes, particularly taxes on the sale 
of tobacco products, which increased 
$46 million (23.1 percent). 

In addition, returns from individual 
income taxes rose $29 million or 7.5 
percent, and corporation income taxes 
rose $19 million or 4.3 percent. The 
revenue increase from motor-vehicle 

and operators’ licenses amounted to 
$79 million or 17.1 percent. Moderate 


2U. S. Department of Commerce, “State 
Income Payments in 1946,” Survey of Cur- 
rent Business, August 1947, pp. 9-24. (Re- 
vised figures for 1945 and previous years.) 

§ Maine, Minnesota, Oklahoma, Idaho, 
and Iowa increased motor-fuel tax rates 
during the period 1940-47. 


increases also occurred in the revenue 
from all other licenses, such as hunt- 
ing and fishing permits, and from mis- 
cellaneous special taxes, such as those 
on insurance premiums. 


State Variations in Tax Revenues 


Though collections from practically 
all tax sources increased for the coun- 
try as a whole, the percentage change 
in general revenues varied consider- 
ably among the States (table 5). Only 
Delaware and New York collected a 
smaller total revenue. The sharp re- 
duction in death and gift taxes in Del- 
aware offset the gains made from all 
other tax sources, while the drop in 
New York resulted from reductions in 
the tax rates on individual and cor- 
poration incomes. Among the other 
46 States, Oregon reported the largest 
percentage increase—45.2 percent or 
$22.5 million—while at the other ex- 
treme New Jersey reported an increase 
of 5.2 percent or $8 million. Only 3 
States reported increases of less than 
10 percent; 23 reported gains of 10 to 
20 percent; and 20 had increases of 
more than 20 percent. 

During the period 1940-47, 13 States 
more than doubled their tax revenues; 
Oregon’s increase of 194.6 percent was 
the largest. Delaware and Pennsyl- 


vania, on the other hand, increased 
their tax revenues by less than one- 
third (31.9 percent). The greatest 
percentage increases were made 
among the Southern States, the Pa- 
cific Coast States, and the agricultural 
States of the Northwest and South- 
west (table 5). The smallest percent- 
age increases were reported among the 
New England and East Atlantic States. 
Only 8 States—Maine, Maryland, New 
Hampshire, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Pennsylvania, New York, and Ver- 
mont—reported increases of less than 
50 percent. 

The States with the greatest rela- 
tive increases were those that derive 
a large part of their revenues either 
from consumption taxes or from cor- 
poration and individual income taxes. 
Nearly all the 28 States with above- 
average increases for the year had in- 
come taxes or general sales taxes or 
both. Oregon, which as already noted 
had the largest percentage increase 
from 1946 to 1947 and over the period 
1940-47, levies corporation and indi- 
vidual income taxes. Among the 26 
States that showed an above-average 
increase for the 7-year period, 20 had 
individual and corporation income 
taxes, 13 had general sales taxes, and 
all 26 had two or more special sales 


Table 4.—State tax collections, by type of tax, fiscal years ended in 1940, 1946, and 1947 4 









































: = Percentage Per- 
Amount (in millions) increase centage 

Type of tax distri- 
bution 

1940 1946 1947 1940-47 | 1946-47} 1947 
Total....-. Ssicinedimetete SAE ee a eee $4, 157 $6, 014 $6, 767 62.8 9 | 
Unemployment insurance..--..................-.- 844 1, 034 969 14, 8 8 SS ae 
General tanes. ............- aiibinds he Asigabinanssasinainn ike 3,313 4,980 5, 798 75.0 16.4 100.0 
Sales and gross receipts. .......... -.-.......... 1,870 2, 826 3, 456 84.8 22.3 59.6 
General sales, use, or gross ae. a Se 499 900 1,179 136. 3 31.0 20.3 
Motor-vehicle fuels___- 839 887 1,124 34.0 26.7 19.4 
Alcoholic beverages. ----.... 193 402 412}| 113.5 25 7.1 
Tobacco products.-.-- wie 97 199 246 152.6 23.1 4.2 
ee 102 142 169 65.7 17.4 2.9 
i nctatdbéhtindiersdncaanndonianad 78 133 163 109. 0 7.2 2.8 
Admissions and amusements......------------ 12 14 17.0 3 
pL ER Sa ae eee 62 98 112 166. 1 14.3 1,9 
ee eee 25 39 56.0 ee 
TAOS CU PITTI. « 6. nsceicndic ice sticcnscccns 605 787 894 48.1 13.6 15.4 
Motor vehicle and operators_ ._....-.......--- 387 461 540 39.5 17.1 9.3 
ik nnccdennesisndetctdnbniednmnsnn 107 120 125 16.8 4.2 2.2 
Alcoholic beverages. -_-_-........------ cetera 62 67 70 12.9 4.5 1.2 
pS a ee 49 { 32 42 } 2 4 { 31.3 Mi 
sch cnbiadswldaamsininstelaninnnieesdiaaks didé 107 117 - 10.4 2.0 
Individual income. -------- OE, SSE 389 418 | 102.9 7.5 7.2 
Corporation income................-..-... ional 155 442 461 197.4 4.3 8.0 
PE oii tesdtnccnatnektsadbakantheiannmny 260 253 . ) ——_- 3.6 4.5 
I athdiidaccunteensbensasaccasneindil 113 146 166 46.9 13.7 2.9 
Severance...........- AE Ne a ae eS ENS 53 90 G4 77.4 4.4 1.6 
| REET SE es Pee 51 47 46} 710.0 #21 .8 





1! Fiscal years ended on June 30 in all but 7 States, 
whose fiscal years close earlier. 
2 Decrease. 


Source: Bureau of the Census, Financial Statistics 
of States, 1940, State Taz Collections in 1946, and State 
Taz Collections in 1947 
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taxes, such as pari-mutuel taxes and 
levies on tobacco products, insurance 
premiums, and admissions and amuse- 
ments. 

Per capita tax revenues for all 
States were $41.69 per capita. This 
figure was $4.16 more than in 1946 and 
$16.40 more than the $25.29 per capita 
in 1940 (table 5). The range in 1947 
per capita revenues was from $60.98 in 
California to $26.31 in Tennessee; in 
1940 the range was from $39.79 in Del- 


aware to $14.06 in Mississippi. In 
1940, per capita tax collections were 
above the national average in 21 
States, while in 1947 they were above 
the average in 24 States. Higher- 
than-average increases over the T- 
year period were not confined to 
States with high levels of income. 
In the low-income States, which were 
aided by large military expenditures 
during the war and in which farm 
incomes increased sharply in the post- 

































































war period, State income payments as 
well as tax revenues rose at a faster 
rate than did the national average. 


Tax Sources 


The sources from which the States 
derive their tax revenue affect the 
amount of revenue and spendable re- 
sources available for different State 
services. A large part of State rev- 
enues is not available for public as- 














Table 5.—State tax collections, by State, fiscal years ended in Table 6.—Percent of State tax collections! from five major 
1940, 1946, and 1947 sources, by State, fiscal year ended in 1947 
, ” Percentage | Per capita _ General | Special | 
Amount ! (in thousands) increase revenues poo pro sales, sales, is | Biotes 
State Pores State corpora- — pochpes vehicle- | and op 
tion in- ~ Pn ints | fuel tax | erator 
| 140 «| 1946 | 1947 | 1980-| 186- | 1940 | 1947 come tax| ClPts | cnipts | eense 
} | | 
Total... - | $8, 312, 644/$4, 979, 802/$5, 797,614] 75.0) 16. 4/$25. 29)$41. 69 Total... 15.2 20.3 19.9 19.4 | .3 
— — | —_——$—$<—— | —__ _ -_————— ——— EE —_ —_—— — — 
Alabama 45, 844] 67,807; 281,489) 77.8) 20.2) 16. 18| 29. 02 Alabama. ----. 8.9 27.4 14. 6 26.6 | 6.5 
Alaska... , Siw * Arizona...----- 13.8 36.4 13.6 21.5 | 5.2 
Arizona | 18, 551) 31, 521) 37, 118} 100. 2 7. 8| 37. 16) 59. 60 pS eae 8.2 25.9 19. 6 26.7 | 8.3 
Arkansas 30, 844) 55, 322} 66, 248) 114.8) 19.7) 15.82) 35.15 California 18.9 41.4 11.3 13.0 | 4.0 
California... 258.732; 476, 636 582, 446) 125.1) 22.2) 37. 46) 60. 98 Colorado.__.....-- 14.1 34.5 8.6 20.4 7.3 
Colorado 33, 798) 50, 864} 60,718} 79.6) 19.3) 30.09) 53. 37 Connecticut... oto 14.5 Jan 37.8 19.3 | 14.1 
Connecticut 44, 420) 55, 548} 261,876) 39.3) 11.4) 25. 99) 31. 51 Delaware__.. be 12. 5 31.3 21.0 18.8 | 8.5 
Delaware 10, 630} 15, 047} 14,020} 31.9) *6.8) 39.79) 48.93 Ss 41.5 31.9 | 13.1 
Dist. of Col_- | Ras ¢ - Jeorpia __ _-..- 21.9 29.7 34.1 | 4.5 
Florida... ..... 51, 937} 111 = 122, 162} 135.2} 10.0} 27. 37} 52. 88 ” ee 27.3 11.7 37.6 | 6.9 
Georgia 45, 923 81, 085) 99, 116} 115.8) 22. Milinois_......-- 44.7 26.3 14.2 9.4 
Hawaii_____. “ ee ee ee i ale : 39.7 12.4 22.8 | 9.3 
Idaho-___._- 11, 643 19,145) 24, 463) 100.1) 27. Iowa _- 11.3 37.7 8.3 24.6 | 13. 2 
[ilinois__. | 197, 495) 256, 846) 318, 521) 61.3) 24. 0 ee 12.3 38.2 8.7 23.9 | 10.1 
Indiana. . 80,206; 117, 628 135, 849) 69.4) 15.! Sl néewndnatsuiia 14.8 30. 1 24.4 | 8.2 
Iowa 63, 367) 81,851) 107,712) 70.0) 31 Louisiana . ..........- 10.2 13.0 22.5 20.8 | 4.3 
Kansas 38, 011 58, 96 75, 333; 98.2) 27. Maine.......-. ; 26. 5 25. 6 17.5 
Kentucky - - - | 43, 470 7 82,672} 90.2) 25. Maryland. 22. 5 29.3 22.0 | 11.5 
Louisiana... 74, 895) f 128, 375} 71.4) 13 Massachusetts — 26.0 27.9 11.2] 4.7 
Sa 2 20, 542} 25, 782 28,853) 40.5) 11. Michigan _.......-- " 54.9 9.2 12.6 11.1 
Maryland | 65, 837; 48.2) 15. Minnesota - _ .. 27.1 20.1 23.7 | 9.3 
Massachusetts 193, 281} 58.9} 10. Mississippi-- 13. 2 31.4 17.6 27.9 | ‘ 
Michigan 292,681, 95.7| 23. Missouri. - 8.8 48.1 8.8 12.8 13.1 
Minnesota | 118, 571) 50.3) 21. Montana.. pened 18.8 12.7 31.2 8.6 
Mississippi 65,053) 111.8) 8 Nebraska 7 } 11.5 45.7 | 11.0 
Missouri 121,173) 66.4 ot) Nevada. _. . 15.9 36. 6 16.4 
Montana 19,098! 64.5) 23 New Hampshire 3.7 37.7 22.3 18.7 
Nebraska 34, 508) 52.6) 12. New Jersey--...----. 29.3 | 15.7 15.6 
Nevada ; 6, 560| 79.5) 22 New Mexico ‘i | 5.3 39.3 11.7 23. ¢ 10.3 
New Hampshire 18, 162) 40. 0| 11. New York 39.5 | 26.2 | 11.1 } 9.1 
New Jersey _. 96, 154,681; 162,691) 68. 2) 5. 2} 2 North Carolina 30.9 20.1 9.0 21 8.8 
New Mexico 5, 27,120] 3. 609) 95.3] 12.9) : North Dakota 12.6 33.0 16.3} 21.5 6.9 
New York 52, 671,949} 648, 631 43.3) 33.4] ; 47 Ohio 33.9 23.8 | 19. 6 10.8 
North Carolina 5, 137, 286 176, 57 1316 28. 6 8. Oklahoma... 12.3 25. 2 16.4 | 24.0 8.6 
North Dakota 3, § 21,061} 25,995] 86.2) 23. Oregon_. 53.0 6.0 | 24.0 10.3 
Ohio YS, | 246,445) 307,247) 54 | 24. 3 Pennsylvania 16. 7 22.1 | 22.9 14.1 
Oklahoma 55, 856 105, 868} 118, 885) 114.6) 12.3 Rhode Island $1.1 53.7 | 13.0 13.0 
Oregon 25, 570) 51, 882) 75, 334) 194.6) 45.2) 2: South Carolina 29.1 635.9 | 27.6 4.6 
Pennsylvania 231,181} 263,252) 304,942) 31.9) 15.8) 2: South Dakota- 7.8 33.3 23.7 | 22.4 | 5.2 
Rhode Island 15, 864) 25, 284 28, 416) 79.1; 12. ‘| 2% Tennessee- 8.1 24.1 411.6 11.1 
| | 
| | “ 
South Carolina 60,903) 469,633) 121.7); 14.3) 16.53) 36. 47 Texas 22. 4 | 24.7 12.9 
South Dakota 19, 506) 2? 24,012) 56.7) 23.1) 23.83) 43. 84 Utah.- 15.5 36.8 8.6 19.4 | 6.4 
Tennessee 57, 05 78, 867| 81.9} 17.7) 14.87] 26.31 Vermont... 13.7 28.7 | 21.6 21.1 
Texas 7 228, 258; 79.9) 21.6) 18 £ Virginia. 20. 5 17.1 32. 9 | 10. 2 
Utah 30,315) 78.0) 16.8) : Washington 52.3 19.0 15.9 | 3. 
Vermont 3,3 14, 767; 43.3) 10.5 West Virginia 60. 1 7.4 | 17.4 9.3 
Virginia 9, : 95, 833) 104.3) 20.9 Wisconsin 10. 6 612.6 19. 6 12.0 
Washington 34, § 160, 570} 165.5) 19.4 Wyoming | 33.8 8.7 0.2 12.7 
West Virginia 42, 72,880) 54.2) 17.2 J 
Wisconsin 25, § 2 148, 679| 78.6) 18.2) : niuerd am Ss ee ee 
Wyoming 8, 606 11,507; 64.9) 33.7 ! Excludes unemployment insurance contributions. 
| | | | 2 Taxes on alcoholic beverages, tobacco products, insurance prem 
iis - na cd aeeeiarere bua —————— utilities, admissions and amusements, pari-mutuels, and others 
1 Excludes unemployment insurance contributions. drinks 
2 Incomplete; apparently some relatively smal! amounts omitted. Back taxes. 
3 Decrease. ‘Data not available. 
4 Incomplete. * Special income tax on banking corporations. 
§ Incor: plete. 
Source: Bureau of the Census, Financial Statistics of States, 1940, State Tar ? Back ose income-tax law repealed in 1945. 
Collections in 1946,and State Taz Collections in 1947. 
Source: Computed from data in State Tar Collections in 1947, Bureau he 
Census. 
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sistance and many other general serv- 
ices, financed from general funds. 
Motor-vehicle-fuel taxes and motor- 
vehicle and operators’ licenses, which 
in 1947 supplied more than a fourth of 
total State tax revenue, are generally 
earmarked for State highway funds— 
to be used for maintenance, new con- 
struction, and debt-service payments 
on the highway debt—or are paid to 


local governments for similar pur- 
Poses. 

Tax collections from these sources 
had even greater relative importance 
in earlier years, before revenue from 
sales taxes, general and special, began 
to gain in importance. In 1947, gen- 
eral sales taxes were the source of 
more than 20 percent of the total tax 
collections of the 48 States, as com- 
pared with 15.1 percent in 1940, while 


Table 7.—Comparison of increases in State tax revenues to changes in per capita income 
and State expenditures for public assistance for specified periods 










































































> —) State tax | State expenditures for special types of public 
Per capitaincome! | pr tt pes et 2 (ices “ a I 
a ae Percent-| tionsin |__ re" 
= age fiscal 
increase year Amount ‘ (in Percent of total 
Statesranked by per Percent- | in State | 1947 as thousands) tax collections 
capita income Amant, age =m ae 53 Te eee 
calendar] inerease 4 - age 
year | calendar — Renn increase, 
¢ rears IV bee . 7 
146 | years. | id40-472 |" in 1940 | 1917 | 140-47) 940 | 1947 
oo calendar 
ial year 1946 
Total. ccs. $1, 200 108 7 | 75.0 3. 5 [$239,875 |$521, 676 117.5 7.2 9.0 
Nevada .......... 1, 703 } 103. 7 79.5 3.0 180 247 31.7 4.9 3.8 
New York 1, 633 | 89, 2 43.3 2.8 5, 044 42, 238 180. 8 3.3 6.5 
California peowe ms 1, 531 90. 2 125.1 3.9 19, 856 52, 001 161.8 Pe 8.9 
New Jersey - igs 1,494 | 86.5 | 68. 2 2.6 3, 794 4, £02 26. 6 3.9 3.0 
Delaware__........ 1, 493 | 66. 6 31.9 3.3 233 ‘ 56.9 32 1.5 
_ AS 1,486 104.7 61,3 2.7] 16,43. 43, 232 161.5 8.5 13.6 
Connecticut - ‘a 1, 465 77.1 39.3 2.2 2, 738 86.4 6.2 8.2 
Montana i 1, 394 142.9 64.5 2.8 1,191 59.5 10.3 9.6 
Massachusetts 1,356 77.0 58.9 3.1 12,852 | 2 80.7 10.6 12.0 
Rhode Island__--. 1,347 88. 4 79.1 2.8 1, 000 200. 1 6.3 10.6 
Washington . ___- 1,346 113.0 165. 5 5.2 6,372 31, 542 394.9 10.5 19.6 
Ohio Lage 1, 302 102. 5 54.8 3.1 18,448 | 26, 641 44.4 9.3 8.7 
Maryland --.-.---- 1, 293 81.3 48.2 2.4 2, 666 1, 920 518.0 6.0 2.9 
Wyoming__-__-. Z 1, 264 108. 9 78.6 3.6 380 816 126.7 5.2 7.1 
Idaho =e 1, 243 182.5 110.1 41 1, 679 3, 560 112.9 14.4 14. 6 
Pennsylvania__-. .- 1, 238 97.1 31.9 2.5 20,582 | 36, 061 75.2 8.9 11.8 
South Dakota sn 1, 228 226. 6 56.7 3.6 1, 592 2, 869 61.4 10.4 10.7 
Michigan. --- .-- 1, 215 87.2 95.7 4.0 12,177 2k, 422 134. 2 8.1 9.8 
Wisconsin. _ .._-.- 1,198 132. 2 78.6 3.9 5, 903 &, 00: 35. 6 7.1 5.4 
Colorado 1, 196 128. 2 79.6 4.4 9, 233 14, 300 54.9 27.3 23.6 
ES ae 1, 188 105. 2 194.6 4.3 1, 958 126.9 7.1 5.9 
ID. ca acisitdaomariach 1, 183 143.9 70.0 3.6 6, 336 65.7 10.0 9.7 
Nebraska . 1, 164 | 169. 1 52.6 2.3 3,728 91.6 1A, 5 20.7 
North Dakota 1,162 | 204. 9 R6. 2 4.2 1,049 108. 2 7.6 8.4 
rs 1,158 | 114. 6 69.4 ae 7,037 § 13.7 8.8 4.5 
Missouri -___-- _----- 1,143 126.3 | 66. 4 2.8] 10,03 122.5 13.8 18.4 
Minnesota... -.._- 1,090 | 114.1 | 50.3 3.9 6, 565 29.5 8.3 72 
Vermont... 1, O85 | 108.3 43.3 39 610 52.3 5.9 6.3 
hae 1, 063 | 121.5 78.0 4.4 1, 929 95. 4 11.3 12.4 
Kansas - i . 1, 062 | 151.7 98. 2 3.8 1, 691 169. 2 4.4 6.0 
New Hampshire 1, 048 | 90. 1 40.0 3.3 579 114.0 4.5 6.8 
Maine ; ia 1, 044 | 105.1 40.5 3.2 2,014 76.7 9.9 12.3 
Florida , 1,010 | 114.4 | 135. 2 §.1 3, 167 249. 8 6.1 9.1 
Arizona 4 995 110.3 | 100. 2 5.9 1, 892 88. 3 10. 2 9.6 
Texas | 954] 131.0] 79.9 3.4] 7,488 284.7 5.9 12.6 
Virginia 952 | 111.6 | 104.3 3.5 804 61.4 1.7 1.4 
West Virginia 914 | 129 | 54, 2 4.4 2, 500 26. 8 5.3 4.3 
New Mexico ____.- $11 | 155.9 95.3 6.2 €57 261.8 4.2 7.8 
Tennessee 4 843 165.9 | 81.9 3.1 2, 863 50.6 6.6 5.5 
Oklahoma : 825 | 131.7 114.6 6.4 9, 135 134.0 16.4 21.9 
North Carolina | 817 | 158. 5 | 131.6 5.8 1,741 62, 022 a 2.3 1.1 
Georgia 809 179.0 115.8 3.9 1,457 5, 468 2 3.2 5.5 
Louisiana | 784 119. 6 | 71.4 6.5] 4.341] g8.2¢9 5 5.8 6.1 
Kentucky 778 | 152.6 | 90. 2 3.8 2, 367 4, 801 3.3 5.4 5.8 
Alabama al 733 173.5 | 47.8 2.9 900} 2.542] 182.4 2.0 3.1 
South Carolina__-_-_.| 729 154.9 121.7 4.9 1,322 3,189 141.2 4.2 4.6 
Arkansas ; 697 | 176.7 114.8 5.0 933 3, 956 324.0 3.0 6.0 
Mississippi __ | 555 | 174, 8 | 111.8 5.5 950 3, 529 71.5 3.1 5.4 














1 Includes all civilian and military payments ex- 

cept payments to military personnel abroad. 
Excludes unemployment insurance contribu- 

tions. 

3 Old-age assistance, aid to the blind, aid to de- 
pendent children. 

4 Excludes administrative costs. 

5 Decrease. 


6 Aid to the blind partly estimated. 


Source: Per capita income from Survey of Current 
Business, August 1947, p. 22; State tax collections 
from the Bureau of the Census, State Tax Collections 
in 1947; and State expenditures for special types of 
public assistance from advance releases of the Bureau 
of Public Assistance, Social Security Administration. 






special sales taxes made up nearly 20 
percent, as against 16.1 percent in 1940 
(tables 4and6). At the same time the 
revenues derived from the motor-fuel- 
sales tax (19.4 percent of the total) 
and motor-vehicle and operators’ li- 
censes (9.3 percent) together ac- 
counted for 28.7 percent of the 1947 
total as against 37 percent in 1940. 

Sales taxes are even more import- 
ant in individual States than they are 
for the country as a whole. In 1947, 
general sales taxes accounted for more 
than 60 percent of all tax revenues in 
West Virginia, 55 percent in Michigan, 
52.3 percent in Washington, 48.1 per- 
cent in Missouri, 44.7 percent in Illi- 
nois, and over 41 percent in Califor- 
nia. General and special sales taxes 
(excluding motor-fuel taxes) contrib- 
uted 71.3 percent of the total in Wash- 
ington, 67.5 percent in West Virginia, 
64.1 percent in Michigan, 56.9 percent 
in Missouri, 71 percent in Illinois, and 
52.7 percent in California (table 6). 

Special sales taxes (excluding 
motor-fuel taxes) are especially im- 
portant in a few States. In 1947, 
Rhode Island derived 53.7 percent of 
its revenue from special sales taxes; 
Florida, 41.5 percent; Connecticut, 
37.8 percent; New Hampshire, 37.7 
percent; and South Carolina, 35.9 per- 
cent. All States levy two or more of 
the special types of sales taxes, such 
as taxes on liquor, tobacco, insurance 
premiums, admissions and amuse- 
ments, utilities, and pari-mutuels, 

Sales taxes—particularly the spe- 
cial taxes—have been gaining in im- 
portance in the past two decades. 
Since 1930, when Mississippi intro- 
duced a general sales tax, the number 
of States imposing this type of tax 
has increased rapidly. At present 23 
States levy general sales taxes, includ- 
ing 4 States that introduced such 
taxes in 1947. All States levy taxes 
on alcoholic beverages and have a 
gross receipts tax on insurance premi- 
ums. Thirty-nine States—including 
8 that first levied such taxes in 1947— 
now impose tobacco taxes; 38 tax gross 
receipts on utilities; 28 tax admissions 
and amusements; 20 tax pari-mutuels; 
and 30 levy special miscellaneous sales 
taxes. 


Changes in State Tax Legislation 


Few legislative changes affecting 
State tax revenues were made during 
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the 7-year period. Most of the sales 
taxes have been in force since before 
the war. The major tax revisions in 
the period affected primarily gasoline, 
liquor, and tobacco taxes. Maine, 
Minnesota, Oklahoma, Idaho, and 
Iowa raised the tax rates on motor 
fuels; Vermont raised its liquor tax; 
and Florida, Idaho, and Connecticut 
increased their cigarette taxes. 
Rhode Island increased its special 
sales tax on utility gross earnings by 
one-fourth, while California reduced 
its general sales tax from 3 percent to 
2% percent. Both New York and 
California reduced rates on personal 
income taxes, while Delaware placed 
an additional tax of 1 percent on 
gross incomes. 


During the 1947 State legislative 
sessions, however, various changes 
were made that will affect State rev- 
enues appreciably in the coming years. 
Four States introduced a general sales 
tax; another moved to submit to ref- 
erendum a similar action for a general 
Sales and cigarette sales tax. Eight 
States introduced taxes on cigarettes 
or tobacco products, and eight others 
increased existing rates. Ten States 
increased their liquor taxes, while 
seven States raised their gasoline 
taxes. Three States increased their 
income-tax rates; a fourth State re- 
duced its rates. 

As noted above, sales taxes, both 
general and special, have been grow- 
ing in importance among the State 


governments during the past 20 years 
Because of the broad basis on which 
these taxes are levied, they tend to 
stabilize State tax revenues and to 
provide a more uninterrupted supply 
of funds to finance public services. 
Income taxes have also been contrib- 
uting substantial revenues to State 
treasuries, under the impetus of rising 
personal and corporation incomes, but 
the States seem reluctant to exploit 
this source, since the Federal Govern- 
ment has substantially increased tax 
rates on incomes in recent years. 


a nd 


State Incomes, State Taxes, 
Public Assistance 


The changes in State income pay- 
ments, State tax revenues, and State 






























































Table 8.—Contributions and taxes under selected social insurance Table 9.—Federal appropriations and expenditures under Social 
and related programs, by specified period, 1945-47 Security Administration programs, by specified period, 
, 1946-48 
(In thousands] {In thousands! 
Retirement, disability, Unemployment insur- | Fiscal year 1946-47 | Fiscal year 1947-48 
and survivors insurance ance ; : 
— ——e = a ce ae 
| , Expen- Expen- 
, | Rail- Item ditures ditures 
Fhe Fed road | Appropri-| through) Appropri-|through 
Period Federal | eral | °D.car) State a. a | ations! | Sep- | ations! | Sep- 
insur- civil- | Mets unem- era ploy- tember tem ber 
and ploy- unem- | ment 946 2 | 73 
ance service r - — 1946 2 1947 2 
contri | contri. | their ment ploy- | insur- 
betiene’| ber em- | contri- ment | ance ws apa ae + . = 
tions? ploy- butions *| taxes ‘ | contri- , an 1$1, 180, 088/ $297, 480! $1, 301, 937 $346, 850 
ees bu- eon " 
tions Administrative expenses ; 38, 733] 11, 451 42,425) 13,534 
—— EE Oe ns aan = = - — 
| ~. ~ : — ~ | 
Federal Security Agency, Social Se- 
Fiscal year: } | : ini ton 3 } P 
° - A curity Administration 3 } 8, 583 9, 09: 42, 32 10, 589 
EeSS-28. -.-- ----|$1, 238, 218 $528, 049| $282, 610/$1, 009, 091/$179, 930 $129, 126 Department of Commerce, Bureau | ; 

: 1046-47. -- peat 1, 459, "7 481, 448) 380, 057 1, O24, 60 184, 823) 141, 750 of the Census ‘ | 150 4 100 4 
months ended: | Ye ent of the Treasury *._ , > 394 » 92 
September 1945.....| 352,036] 324,480] 69,174] 329, ma 16,834] 22, 820 Department of the Treasury peas Cf 4, 028 
September 1946__... 355, 001; 288,073) 85,414) 255,732) 13,388) 36,015 Gr: States 715.773 184.7351 71 214. 922 
September 1947__- 415, 509) 301, 887| 135,304] 294, 839] 14, 253 30, 995 sraiieeguane peencrins Be nade — 

1946 Unemployment insurance adminis- 
paces tration ‘ 8,109} 17,322 65,612) 15, 891 

. on P a ‘ . + Old-age assistance 130, 468 150, 055 

September......... $8,339) 20,234) 75,540) 5, 510/ 35, 164 Aid to the blind ; | enceell nasil excel aa 

sae ~ is wg gy “ on poo > oa r’ 137 92, = * = Aid to dependent childre n- | | 25,711 { | 39, 133 

Nee omy soncece ceo a ey MB 4 720 110, 590) : 1, 159 Maternal and child health services...| 6 11, 000 1, 272 11, 000 1,901 
ecem ber. ..... 7,185) 23,028) 77,772 10, 097 34, 776 Services for crippled children 67,500! 1,008 7, 50 1, 364 

Child welfare services 6 3, 500 401 0) 1, 361 
42, 263} 21, 551 1, 499 91,516) 14, 39 29 Emergency maternity and infant care 6, 664 4,714 3, OO 924 
er ‘ ‘ md b 
- 183) 21, 218) 4,927; 125, 902) 115, § abe 137 Benefit payments, old-age and survi- 
69. pot = - 76, Te) 6, 286) 12, 044 34, 175 vors insurance ? 425, 582/7 101, 293 43, 000)7 118, 394 
69,005) 23,936) - 2, 608 110,021) 3, 548 351 Reconversion unemployment benefits 
340,382] 19,761! 12,185] 191,462} 11,924) _1, 481 for seamen , 
aseccecccccoocce! 7,950| 23,064) 112,011) 7, 584) 1,347| 32, 487 

July... piodidediebdll 72,390) 16,422) 5,997 117,366; 2,054 104 - 

August. dade - 329, 258)5 266,514) 13,018 171, 248) 9, 409 1, 776 E . . . for 
~ 2 ’ _ >= a om txcludes unexpended balance of appropriations for preceding fiscal year 

September... 13, 861) 18, 951) 116, 289 6,225, 2,790 29, 115 2 Includes expenditures from unexpended balance of appropriations for pre- 

se s ew ceding fiscal year. 

4 . : : ’ Appropriations and expenditures for salaries and allotments, and expendi- 
oan a Seen 6 enemas and employers in employments tures for printing and binding, penalty mail, and traveling expense 

: y old-age and su ors Insurance. clic i. . ¢ Amounts expended by the Treasury in administering title II of the Social 

? Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service, Security Act and the Federal Insurance Contributions Act, reimbursed from 

Canal Zone, and Alaska Railroad retirement and disability funds; in recent old-age and survivors insurance trust fund to general fund of the Treasury 

years Government contributions are made in 1 month for the entire fiscal year. Not available because not separated from appropriations for other purposes. 
3 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penalties ’ Maximum grants cudiantaadl ‘by Social 8 : ‘mendments of 1946: 

and interest collected from employers and, through April 1946, contributions ac tual appropriations were $12,705,000, $8, 4 “alae cies 
from employees in 4 States; employee contributions beginning May 21, 1946, Actual payments from old-age and survivors insurance trust fund 

in California and beginning July 1, 1946, in Rhode Island are deposited in the 8 Estimated expenditures as shown in.1947-48 budget. heise 

respective State sickness insurance funds. Data reported by State agencies; 9 Not available. 

corrected to Oct. 15, 1947. caged , . 

4 Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment Tax Source: Federal appropriation acts and 1947-48 budget (appropriations); 
ct. Daily Statement ofthe U. S. Treasury and reports from administrative agencies 
5 Represents August contributions of $19.6 million from employees, and con- (expenditures). 

tributions for fiscal year 1947-48 of $245.4 million from the Federal Government 

and $1.5 a from the District of Columbia for certain District Government 

employees 


Source: Deity Statement of the U. 


S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 
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public assistance expenditures have 
not been uniform over the past 7 
While State income payments 


years. 


more than doubled in the Nation as 
a whole from 1940 to 1946, State tax 
revenues increased by 75 percent from 


Table 10.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-47 


eriod 


Cumulative, 

Fiscal year: 
1945-46_- 
1946-47_____- 

3 months ended: 
September 1945 
September 1946. -. 
September 1947 


1946 
September 
October 
November 
December 


1947 
January 
February 
March.-.....- 
April in 
=a 
June 
July _- 
August 
Septem ber 








1 Beginning July 1940, ‘trust fund appropriations ape taxes » aalenenl under 


January 1937-September 1! 


{In thousands] 


1940 to 1947, and State outlays for 
public assistance rose 117.5 percent in 


the same period. In 1940, 7.2 percent 





| 
Receipts | 


Transfers and 
appropria- 
tions to 
trust fund ! 


$10, 135, 216 


| 
, 238, 218 
| 1, 459, 492 





41 l 6 209 


8, 339 

69, 952 

276, 193 
| 7, 185 


42, 263 
266, 183 





13, 861 

















Expenditures 
Interest Benefit — 
received payments expenses 
$849, 050 $1, 647, 972 $241, 923 
147, 766 320, 510 37, 427 
163, 466 425, 582 40, 788 
9, 242 69, 524 
9, 242 101, 293 
9, 306 118, 394 
| 
9, 242 | 33, 407 2, 890 
60 33, 832 3, 679 
abtsanadcttleadeaiaeals é y 3, 268 
11, 238 5 3, 741 
33, 665 
seine: 9, 242 
pra 100, 020 
64 
or ety 9, 242 

















Net total of 
U.S. Gov- 
auch 
securities 
acquired 2 


$9, 000, 334 
1, 002, 453 
1, 193, 600 

273, 000 
290, 000 
258, 000 


290, 000 
—10, 000 


cas 240, 000 
423, 600 
—42, 009 








“300, 000 
| 


Assets 


Cash with 
disbursing 
officer 
at end of 
period 


$66, : 


49, 
48, ; 








Credit of fund 
account 
at end of 
period 


Total assets 


at end of 
period 





$27, 676 





56, 420 
283, 920 
40, 766 
68, 612 
360, 574 
7, 305 
72, 412 
358, 806 
27, 676 





$9, 094, 371 


7, 641, 428 
8, 798, 015 


6, 897, 706 
7, 896, 812 
9, 094, 371 


7, 896, 812 
7, 929, 310 
8, 168, 707 
8, 149, 801 


8, 187, 547 
8, 414, 252 
8, 407, 806 
8, 434, 226 

, 732, 630 
8, 798, 015 
8, 828, O01 
9, 114, 691 
9, 094, 371 








the Federal Insurance Contributions Act. 


2 Includes accrued interest; 
redeemed. 


minus figures represent net total of securities 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


Table 11.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-47 








Total 
ari assets at 
Period anh at 
| period 
| 
Cumulative, January 


1936-September 1947- 
Fiscal year: 


7, 971, 852 











1945-46___. 7, 449, 120 

1946-47___ 7, 869, 044 
3 months ended: 

September 1945 7, 596, 118 

September 1946 7, 515, 467 

September 1947 7, 971, 852 

1946 
September. -- | 7,515, 467 | 
October-_... | 7,491, 752 
November | 7,591, 949 
December. - ..- , 7, 585, 255 
1947 

January 7, 609, 624 
February 7, 714, 173 
March. 7, 683, 489 
April 7, 650, 124 
May... 7, 831, 181 
June. 7, 869, 044 
July- 7, 823, 505 | 
August 7, 993, 421 | 
September- | 7,971, 852 





1 Includes accrued interest. 
redeemed 

1 Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 
account amounting to $107,161,000. 


[In thousands] 


3 Includes $700,000 appropriated from the general fund of the T 


‘reasury. 















































| Net total of Unex- | State accounts Railroad unemployment insurance account 
U.8. Gov- pended | l oe | - 
ernment balance | } 
_ rs J Balance ' Balance 
securities | at end of | : Interest Withdraw ‘an : | Interest Benefit 
acquired ! period Deposits credited | als ? pate of Deposits credited | payments —— of 
a ae ' 
$7, 954, 000 $17, 852 |$10, 850, 531 $732, 744 |* $4,497,991 | $7,085, 339 $774, 157 $63, 154 $124, 418 $886, 514 
101, 827 40, 120 1, 009, 909 130, 373 1, 128, 720 6, 690, 672 116, 214 13, 220 17, 197 758, 448 
443, 000 17,044 1,005, 273 131, 419 817, 817 7, 009, 547 127, 576 15, 469 51, 657 859, 498 
266, 000 22, 944 | 329, 497 3, 494 91, 565 6, 920, 534 29, 538 327 182 675, 582 
80, 000 26, 467 | 256, 373 3, 459 224, 203 6, 726, 301 32, 414 378 11, 400 789, 166 
102, 000 17, 852 | 295, 004 3, 470 222, 682 7, 085, 339 27, 896 416 10, 946 886, 514 
—5, 000 26, 467 8,377 3, 434 59, 870 6, 726, 301 31, 616 375 3, 733 789, 166 
—25, 000 27, 752 42,045 161 4 62, 357 6, 706, 150 124 18 3, 794 785, 602 
100, 000 27, 949 154, 350 51, 620 5, 808, 880 1,042 3, 576 783, 069 
21, 255 16, 824 4, 603 55,367 | 6,774,940 31, 299 | 522 4, 597 810, 315 
15, 000 30, 624 37, 189 56, 708 70, 436 6, 798, 401 28 6, 597 5, 756 811, 223 
100, 000 35, 173 173, 982 65,416 | 6,906, 967 1,022 5, 132 807, 206 
, 29, 489 14, 964 3, 449 74, 950 6, 850, 429 30, 758 | 401 5, 342 833, 060 
5, 21, 124 42, 575 212 71, 141 6, 822,075 317 25 5, 353 | 828, 049 
175,000 27,181 249, 282 naan! 65, 811 7, 005, 546 1, 332 | 3, 803 825, 635 
48, 000 17,044 17, 690 62, 827 | 76, 516 7, 009, 547 29, 239 | 7, 528 2, 904 859, 498 
—55, 000 26, 505 39,070 | 22 91, 897 6, 956, 742 94 | 3 2, 481 866, 764 
167, 000 29, 421 243, 149 |. | 71, 187 7, 128, 704 | 1, 623 | 3, 670 864, 717 
—10,000 17, 852 | 12, 785 3, 448 59,598 | 7,085, 339 26,179 | 413 4, 795 886, 514 








Minus figures represent net total of securities 


fund amounting to 


S. Treasury. 


3 Includes transfers from railroad onan insurance administration 


5,864, 
4 Includes withdrawals of $15, 200,000 for disability insurance benefits. 
Source: Daily Statement of the U. 
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of State tax revenues was devoted to 
public assistance; in 1947, 9 percent 
(table 7). Among the States, how- 
ever, the changes in incomes, taxes, 
and public assistance expenditures 
have varied widely, with the greatest 
improvements in the low-income 
States. 

Among the 18 States with per capita 
incomes above the United States aver- 
age in 1946, only 5 States had a great- 
er-than-average rise in State income 
for 1940-46, 7 had tax-revenue in- 
creases above the average, and 8 in- 
creased their public assistance ex- 
penditures from 1940 to 1947 by more 
than the average. Of these 18 States, 
10 in 1940 and 9 in 1947 spent, in pro- 
portion to their tax revenue, more for 
public assistance than the average, 
while 6 had a tax effort (percentage of 
tax revenues to State incomes) above 
the national average in 1947. 


Thirty States had per capita in- 
comes in 1946 below the national aver- 
age; of these, 26 reported above-aver- 
age increases in income payments, 20 
in State tax revenues, and 12 in public 
assistance expenditures from 1940 to 
1947. In 12 of these 30 States in 1940, 
and in 10 in 1947, public assistance ex- 
penditures were greater, in proportion 
to their tax revenues, than the na- 
tional average, while 22 States had a 
tax effort above the average for the 
48 States in 1947. In other words, 
while the majority of the low-income 
States experienced income and tax in- 
creases above the national averages 
from 1940 to 1947, this relatively fa- 
vorable showing was not reflected 
in their public assistance programs, 
despite the fact that many of these 
States made above-average tax effort 
in 1947. 

The factual comparison of data pre- 


sented in table 7 should not be made 
the basis for hasty conclusions. Other 
relevant factors must be considered— 
for example, the tax structure of each 
State; the extent of the public services 
it renders directly to the public; and 
the extent of grants to its subdivisions, 
which affects its tax effort. More- 
over, some States shoulder the entire 
State-local cost of public assistance, 
including general assistance, while 
others require the participation of 
their local governments—a practice 
that affects the relationships of public 
assistance to other pertinent data. In 
general, however, it may be said that 
public assistance has been better sup- 
ported in the high-income States than 
in the low-income States, although 
some States in the low-income brack- 
ets seem to be making equally as 
strong a fiscal effort as the States with 
high per capita incomes. 





(Continued from page 2) 


f the Brazilian Government The 
Conference, which first met in San- 
tiago de Chile in 1942, has as its ob- 
jective the promotion of social se- 
curity in the Americas and of inter- 
American cooperation to that end. 

At this second session the Confer- 
ence considered three technical re- 
ports—on insurance against occupa- 
tional risks, unemployment insurance, 
and medical statistics—and the report 
of the Secretary General, which in- 
cluded a summary of child nutrition 
programs and the question of invest- 
ment of social insurance funds. 


The United States delegation con- 
sisted of Arthur J. Altmeyer and Wil- 
bur J. Cohen, Social Security Admin- 
istration; Clara M. Beyer, Department 
of Labor; and Edward J. Rowell and 
Roy Davis, Jr., members of the staff 
of the United States Embassy in Rio 
de Janeiro. Mr. Altmeyer is also 


chairman of the Permanent Commit- 
tee that was set up at the Santiago 
meeting to provide a continuing or- 


ganization between the regular ses- 
sions of the Conference. 


Fruit-Processing Workers Held 
Eligible for Social Security 
Benefits 


Two recent rulings of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals, Ninth 
District, confirm earlier decisions ex- 
tending coverage under the Social Se- 
curity Act to thousands of workers in 
the dried-fruit industry. Old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits were orig- 
inally denied these workers because 
their employment was held to be agri- 
cultural labor. 


In decisions issued June 5 the Fed- 
eral Court of Appeals sustained earlier 
decisions of the lower courts, which 
had held that services performed for 
an employer who is engaged in pack- 
ing and distributing dried fruit, which 
he purchases outright from farmers, 
are not services performed as an inci- 
dent to the preparation of such fruit 
for market since they are not services 
customarily performed by or for grow- 


ers. The Court therefore ruled that, 
under the particular facts of the cases 
involved, the packing house was a 
“terminal market” for the farmers 
who sold and delivered their dried 
fruit to him. Since the 1939 amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act spec- 
ify that service performed “in con- 
nection with any agricultural or horti- 
cultural commodity after its delivery 
to a terminal market for distribution 
for consumption” does not come 
within the definition of agricultural 
labor, workers performing such serv- 
ice are subject to the provisions of 
the Federal Insurance Contributions 
Act and the Federal Unemployment 
Tax Act. 

The Federal Court’s ruling, which 
will affect an estimated 15,000 work- 
ers in the industry in California alone, 
will also be applicable to a large num- 
ber of workers engaged in the packing 
and processing of fresh fruits, vege- 
tables, and other agricultural com- 
modities, when the services are per- 
formed in the employ of commercial 
handlers. 
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Recent Publications in the Field of 
Social Security * 


Social Security Administration 


FIsHER, Jacos. Workers and Depend- 
ents in Urban Families. Washing- 
ton: Bureau of Research and Statis- 
tics, 1947. 14 pp. plus tables. Proc- 
essed. (Bureau of ReSearch and 
Statistics Memorandum No. 64.) 


Estimates the distribution of work- 
ers and dependents among urban fam- 
ilies of different size and composition 
and the influence of the age, sex, and 
marital status of the family head on 
the average number of workers and 
‘dependents per family. Limited free 
distribution; apply to the Bureau of 
Research and Statistics, Social Se- 
curity Administration, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


A Handbook on Federal Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance, as Provided in 
the Social Security Act as Amended. 
Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 
1947. 120 pp. 

Describes old-age and survivors in- 
surance and explains who is entitled 
to benefits and how they may obtain 
them. Limited free distribution; ap- 
ply to the Social Security Administra- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C. 


NoRMAN, VIVIAN B., and BuCKLIN, DoR- 
oTHy R. Personnel in Local Offices 
of State Public Assistance Agencies, 
1946: Part 1. Salaries. Washing- 
ton: Bureau of Public Assistance, 
1947. 60 pp. Processed. (Public 
Assistance Report No. 12.) 


Summary data on and analysis of 
salaries paid local office personnel of 
State public assistance agencies. 
Limited free'distribution; apply to the 
Bureau of Public Assistance, Social 
Security Administration, Washington 
25, D. C. 


General 


BuITRON, ANIBAL, and BuITRON, Bar- 
BARA SALISBURY. El Campesino de la 
Provincia de Pichincha. Quito, 


*The inclusion of prices of publications 
in this list is intended as a service to the 
reader, but any orders must be directed to 
publishers or booksellers and not to the 
Social Security Administration or the Fed- 
eral Security Agency. Federal publica- 
tions for which prices are listed should 
be ordered from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Ecuador: Instituto Nacional de 

Prevision, 1947. 107 pp. 

A study of Indian rural workers in 
the Province of Pichincha, Ecuador, 
made by two University of Chicago 
anthropologists at the request of the 
National Institute of Social Security. 
CRUIKSHANK, NeLtsON H. “Needed 

Changes in Social Security.” Amer- 

ican Federationist, Washington, 

Vol. 54, Oct. 1947, pp. 6-7 f. 20 

cents. 

By the director of social insurance 
activities of the A. F. of L. 

GREAT BRITAIN. ASSISTANCE BOoarpD. 
Report ... for the Year Ended 31st 
December 1946. London: H. M. Sta- 
tionery Office, 1947. 35 pp. (Cmd. 
7184.) 9d. 

The first year of operation under 
the new British social security sys- 
tem. 

SPAIN. INSTITUTO NACIONAL DE PRE- 
vision. El Instituto Nacional de 
Previsién; Organizacién y Fun- 
ciones. Madrid: El Instituto, 1947. 
110 pp. (Institute Publication No. 
703.) 

A guide to the Spanish social se- 
curity programs, their administration, 
and the laws under which they oper- 
ate. 


SULLIVAN, J.R. A Programme for the 
People. Durban, South Africa: The 
Knox Publishing Company, Sept. 
1945. 116 pp. 

Advocates full social security for 
families of all races in South Africa. 


Swiss RELIEF COMMITTEE FOR REFUGEE 
CHILDREN. Report of the Central 
Office, 1946. Zurich: The Commit- 
tee, 1947. 13 pp. Processed. 


Retirement and Old Age 


CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LaBor. “The 
Problem of the Older Worker.” La- 
bour Gazette, Ottawa, Vol. 47, Sept. 
1947, pp. 1251-1258. 20 cents a year. 
How to prolong the productive life 

of the aging worker and how to fit 

the unemployed older worker into em- 
ployment. 


JOHNSON, WINGATE M. The Years 
After Fifty. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1947. 153 
pp. $2. 

Designed “to help the intelligent 
man and woman prepare for the lat- 
ter half of life...” 


Myers, Rosert J. “Social Security 
Costs Under Rising Wage Assump- 
tion.” American Economic Secur- 
ity (Chamber of Commerce of the 
U. S. A.), Washington, Vol. 4, Aug.— 
Sept. 1947, pp. 17-21. 15 cents. 
This issue includes also articles by 

Benjamin Kendrick, W. D. Gatch, and 

Robert M. Ball. 

O’NEILL, HUvuGH. Modern Pension 
Plans; Principles and Practices. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1947. 
382 pp. $5. 

Presents a nontechnical description 
of modern pension plans. Contains a 
selected pension bibliography. 

Vita ALIAGA, BERNARDINO. El Beneficio 
del Seguro de Desgravamen Hipo- 
tecario. Santiago de Chile: Caja 
Nacional de Empleados Ptiblicos y 
Periodistas, Secci6én Seguro de Des- 
gravamen Hipotecario, 1947. 64 pp. 
An explanation of the mortgage loan 

insurance benefits of the Chilean so- 

cial insurance fund for civil servants 
and journalists, by the actuary of the 
fund. 


Employment Security 


CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABoR. LEQ 
ISLATION BRANCH. Provincial Labour 
Standards Concerning Child La- 
bour, Holidays, Hours of Work, Min- 
imum Wages and Workmen’s Com- 
pensation. Ottawa: The Depart- 
ment, Aug. 1947. 15 pp. Processed. 

CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. LEG- 
ISLATION BRaANcH. Workmen’s Com- 
pensation in Canada; a Comparison 
of Provincial Laws. Ottawa: The 
Department, Aug. 1947. 33 pp. 
Processed. 

CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF RECONSTRUC- 
TION AND SuppLy. Economic Re- 
SEARCH BRANCH. Chart Book of Em- 
ployment and Payrolls in Canadian 
Industries. Ottawa: The Depart- 
ment, Oct. 1946. Unpaged. 

Gives a picture of the differing per- 
formances of major industries during 
the war and the reconversion. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE U. S. A. 
COMMITTEE ON ECONOMIC Po.ticy. A 
Report. Washington: The Cham- 
ber, 1947. 42 pp. 50 cents. 

A discussion of the impact of mini- 
mum wage legislation on the economy 
of the country. 

Ducorr, Louis J. “Migratory Farm 
Workers in the United States.” 
Journal of Farm Economics, Men- 
asha, Wis., Vol. 29, Aug. 1947, pp. 
711-722. $1.25. 

Shows the number of migratory 
farm laborers in the United States and 
the wages they receive, and estimates 
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the long-term outlook for these work- 

ers. 

Hansen, Atvin H. “Cost Functions 
and Full Employment.” American 
Economic Review, Menasha, Wis., 
Vol. 37, Sept. 1947, pp. 552-565. 
$1.25. 

Considers whether there is some- 
thing inherent in the cost-price struc- 
ture under full employment that tends 
toward inflation as a result of general 
undercapacity of fixed plant and 
equipment with attendant rising mar- 
ginal costs. 

LOUISIANA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 
DIVISION OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY. 
Annual Report, 1946. Baton 
Rouge(?): The Department, 1947. 
56 pp. 

Contains a legislative history of the 
1946 amendments to the Louisiana 
unemployment compensation law. 


MExIco. SECRETARIA DEL TRABAJO Y 
Previston Socrat. Memoria de La- 
bores: Septiembre de 1946—Agosto 
de 1947. Mexico City (?): La Sec- 
retaria (?), 1947. Various paging. 
Includes some data on workmen’s 

compensation, industrial safety, and 

the protection of women and children 
in Mexican industry. 


“Symposium: Wage Policy.” Review 


of Economic Statistics, Cambridge, 
Mass., Vol. 29, Aug. 1947, pp. 137- 


160. $1.25. 
Articles by Sumner Slichter, Sey- 
mour Harris, and John Dunlop. 


Public Welfare and Relief 


BAKER, HELEN Copy, and ROUTZAHN, 
Mary Swain. How to Interpret So- 
cial Welfare; a Study Course in Pub- 


New York: Russell 
141 pp. 


lic Relations. 

Sage Foundation, 1947. 

$2.50. 

A basic text that analyzes public 
relations techniques for administra- 
tors and workers in health and wel- 
fare agencies. 

CALLAGHAN, HUBERT CurRTIS. The Fam- 
ily Allowance Procedure. Washing- 
ington: The Catholic University of 
America Press, 1947. 262 pp. (Stud- 
dies in Sociology, Vol. 23.) $2.75. 
Description and analysis of family 

allowances in major European coun- 

tries, England, and Canada. 

CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA. 
Child Welfare Bibliography. New 
York: The League, 1946. 24 pp. 
(Supplement No. 2, 1946, and author 
index.) 35 cents. 

RADINSKY, ELIZABETH K. “The Case- 
worker in a Child Placing Agency.” 
Bulletin (Child Welfare League of 
America), New York, Vol. 26, Sept. 
1947, pp. 1-4 ff. 20 cents. 

SASKATCHEWAN. CANADA. BUREAU OF 
PuBLICATIONS. Women’s and Chil- 
dren’s Rights in Saskatchewan. Re- 
gina: The Bureau, 1947. 44 pp. 
An outline of legislation designed to 

promote the education, health, and 

welfare of women and children in the 

Province. 


Health and Medical Care 


CO-OPERATIVE COMMONWEALTH FEDERA- 
TION, ONTARIO SECTION. Socialized 
Health Services; A Plan for Canada; 
The Preliminary Recommendations 
of the Planning Committee for 
Health Services. Toronto: The 
Federation, 1947. 52 pp. $1. 


Outlines the Federation’s proposals 
to establish health centers in pre- 
ventive and curative medicine and 
health education and describes the 
organization and work of a standard 
health center. 

ILLINOIS. COMMISSION FOR HANDI- 
CAPPED CHILDREN. Deaf and Hard of 
Hearing Children in Illinois. Chi- 
cago: The Commission, 1947. 59 
pp. 

Describes and attempts to measure 
the adequacy of the present program 
for deaf and hard-of-hearing children 
in Dllinois. 

KERSHAW, JOHN D. An Approach to 
Social Medicine. Baltimore: Wil- 
liams & Wilkins Company, 1946. 
329 pp. $4.50. 

PARAGUAY. DIRECCION GENERAL DE Es- 
TADISTICA. Anuario Estadistico de 
la Republica del Paraguay, 1944 
1945. Asuncién: Imprenta Na- 
cional, 1946. 296 pp. 

Includes data on public health and 
on institutional care for orphans and 
aged persons. 

“Planning for the Chronically Ill.” 
Public Welfare, Chicago, Vol. 5, Oct. 
1947, pp. 218-224. 50 cents. 

Joint statement of recommenda- 
tions by the American Hospital Asso- 
ciation, American Public Health As- 
sociation, and American Medical As- 
sociation. 

Ross, Doucias. Health Reform in 
New Zealand. Christchurch, New 
Zealand: Whitcombe and Tombs, 
Ltd., 1947. 103 pp. $1. 
Recommends the setting up of a 

Health Services Commission for a re- 

consideration and revision of medical 

care services in New Zealand. 
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